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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


H E obſervations throughout theſe pages are 
not only ſupported by the authorities of ſome of 


EF 


* 


— 


our beſt Medical Writers, but are the reſult of experience 


and practice; and that reader who has ſufficient reſolu- 
tion to pay a proper regard to the directions here given, 

will, in a very little time, congratulate himſelf for his 
diſcretion, and thank the Author for the benefit he has 
received from him.” He preſumes to advance nothing 
but what is undeniably true; and if he has not wrote 


 fivod by all claſſes of people. He begs leave to Tay, 
that once reading this work is not e it ſhould be 


AY again and __ | 


- 
1 


N. 'B, He 2 ot; given. 1. biy 88 becauſe be 
"weld not break in upon the reader's attention. He is 


aware, that the doctrine will, of courſe, have its ene - 


N 


mies ; but of that he is s regardleſs, 


ite a phyſician, it is, becauſe he wiſhes to be under“ 
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upon earth, it is natural to imagine, we. 


ſhoold be ſtudious to preſerve it; and yet, 
we take a view of the alfions and condu& 
mankind in general, we are ded to ſuppoſe” 
it is not the greateſt good, Inſtead. of pa 
"any regard to it, we frequently indulge 
appetites, at the expence of our conſti 


The human body is a piece of mechaniſm; tat 


requires care and attention. It may be com- 
pared to clock. work, which, if not kept free 
from duſt and other extraneous, injurious 
ſubſtances, will preſently be dut of order. 
Life is, generally ſpeaking, ſhortened or pro- 
longed, acebrdng e Tire we take it, . 
8 Py at 
5 In the "PLS! of ihe world, the kf vin 
was nearly a thouſand years; but after the flood, 
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it was abreviated to half its length. Three gene⸗ 
cations imer, it was reduced to one fourth of d 
original term, and man ſeldom lived above two 
hundred years. About the time of Moſes, it 
became ſhorter flill, commonly not exceeding 
one hundred and twenty years, and now, it is 
reduced to * more than holy that period., 


But, FRAY we find 1 bc declenſion 

in the ſeveral ages of the world; yet we muſt 
underſtand, that it was not equally ſo, in all 

parts, at the flame time; for difference of cli- 
_ mate, and difference of living, cauſed a dif- 
* ference in the length of life. Hence, ſome of 
dhe inhabitants of the earth lived three times 
. - a8 long as others. | N 
Non, why the days of man n ſhould be thus 
| ſhortened, and his term of life fo much re- 
daced, is an object worth our enquiry: and, if 
ue compare the manner of our living now, 


bs. with that of the firſt age of the world, we ſhall] 


ſee evident reaſons for it; every generation hav- 
ing, more and more, impaired 1 its conſtitution by 
| a degenerate courſe of living, incompatible 
with the-laws of nature. And as we muſt, of 
7 neceflity, admit of hereditary infirmities, we 
' have: reaſon to expect, (unleſs by great . refor- 
mation of the injurious cuſtoms of later 
hat life in furure will be ſhorter Rl. 


. TO-PROLONG-AIFE oy 
Tis true, there is another rational 'cauly. _ 
namely, that when the number of men upon 
the earth was ſmall, it was neceſſary their lie 
ſhould be prolonged, for the purpoſes. of 'popyr 
lation; but as they increaſed, this became 8 
longer neceſſary, and the wiſdom of the Crea» 
tor found it requiſite to ſhorten their days, 
leſt, the earth ſhould be overſtocked. For 7 
were men to live nine hundred years no _ 
with the preſent encreaſe of the ſpecies; there 
could not be proviſion for one tenth part 'of _ 3 
their number. But, notwithſtanding this, it 'is 
a matter of melancholy conſideration, to thing, 
how much longer a man might live, with tem: 
perance, than he does, af preſent; and how 
| | ſoon the gratification of à little momentiry 
8 pleaſure hurries him out of life, perhaps to the 
| deſtruction of his family, and the loſs of 9 
__ hereafter. | 


hy the infancy of the world, man » fan — 

after the neceſſary requiſites of his being, and 
was contented with that competent — © 
which nature required; but, in procefs of time 

he grew diſſatisfied with the bare neeeſſaries of 
life, (that wholeſome proviſion that would 
have greatly prolonged it,) and hunted- after” 
; variety and * to pleaſe and gratify 8 
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a AN EASY way” 
ſenſual appetite. Thus, one age taught ano- 
ther to be irregular and diſordered, diftated ne 
inventions to ſucceeding generations, and tranſ- 


mitted their ruined practices to the following 
ages to 1 and . e | 


inc ille lachryme ! —— After this manner, 
and by ſuch means, is the life of -man beſet- by 

innumerable infirmities and diſeaſes : thus, is 
he cut off, before he is well aware of it. 


Now, as it is natural to. man to covet length 

of life, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, he will be 
glad to pay ſome attention to thoſe things, that 
will either prolong or ſhorten it; and, as length of 
life depends upon health, health is 27 1 8 2 
Ming to be conſidered, | 


The practice of phyſic was anciently diſtri- 
buted into three branches; the firſt of which was 
confined to ſurgery ; the ſecond, to the admini- 
ſtration · of internal remedies; the laſt, to a due re- 
gulation of diet. The two former have, in no 
age, received more uſeful improvement than i 
the preſent, | But, it is greatly to be Joubedd, 
whether or not an attention has been paid to the 
latter, in proportion to its dignity and impor- 


1 s 


Many 


10 PROLONG Lr EC. 
Many are the cauſes of ill healch, bot the pr | 
cipal one is the variety and exceſs of food. 
this then, at preſent, we ſhall turn -our ien 
But, before we proceed, it may not be unnec ea 
to give the reader ſome little inſight i into the na- 
ture of digeſtion and the OY of toon? in 

general, 0 


- — 10 


When food is thrown down /inwi 6 bad 
ſtomach, it naturally diſſolves and ferments, it 
being a natural property of the ſtomach to pro- 
duce fermentation. The aliment being diflolved 


and fermented, is again rendered ſolid by thezuices ; 


of the ſtomach ; and the nutritive fluid being ex- 
pelled from the ſolid part, is paſſed into the ititeſ- 
tines, where it is abſorbed by certain veſſels chat 
open into them, and is converted into blood; The 
remaining part of the food, being retained in the 
ſtomach, during this proceſs, is afterwards eva 


cuated. But this fermentation in the body is not 


exactly ſimilar to fermentations out of the body; 
as, in fermentations out of the body, the air 

contained in the ſubſtances fermenting is let 

out, which may be found by experiment; but, 
this is not the caſe in healthy perſons and in 
proper food, within the body; fermentation 
there takes place without any extrication of air. 


In weak ſtomaghs, indeed, and in nn Ke 
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fotne particular foods; /extrication of air will often 


O diſtend the ſtomach, as to occaſion flatulencies 


and pain 1 chis is ee irregular and un- 


. Kt 1 91 19 15 


pi Nov: if * 5 extrication . air ſhould hopper 


or the food we take, be ſuch as will not, in the 


ſtomach, readily diſſolve, ferment, become ſolid, 
of te · diſſolve; or, in ſhort, if it be ſuch as ſhall, in 


ny way, reſiſt the powers of the ſtomach, digeſ. 


tion will be imperfect, and the whole ſyſtem diſ- 


ordered; it being only fuch part of the food as is 5 


_— 1 nouriſhes the hady. 


Atte Hoeſtivey powers of the ſtomach be MEY 


e fermencation vill nor take place, but ſuch 
Fermentation as we obſerve in flour, when mixt 


wich yeſt, that is, the air in the ſubſtances we eat, 
will be extricated; and ſometimes to ſuch a degree 


n to diſtend the ſtomach greatly, and bring on, 


Cale:vegetables will turn acid, and meat will pu- 


ttify, before either of them are paſſed from the ſto- 
mach. This occaſions heart burn, a certain fign 
of indigeſtion; and, if this weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach continues, and putrefaction runs to a great 
height, ſickneſs, vomiting, and purging will be 
be conſequence, am ſometimes fever. Now, - 
mY. ſhould 
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mould "any quantity of chivpatrid food bebe 
by the veſſels, and, in its paſſage chro che body b 
carried into the blood, it will weaken che whole - 
Stem, and, if not timely prevented, bring on 
ſuch a general purrefa@tion of the blood, Er. 10 0 
prove fatal. * te een 


Fe 0-MQTE 


If NE Le UE digeſtion that is, 
ſuch as will not readily diſſolve, or break dens 
or ferment in the ſtomach, either owing to the 
nature of the food, its hard texture, or the weaknels 
of our digeſtive organs, it Will reniain'too longg 
before it be paſſed off, and produce à ſenſe of 
weight, fullneſs, oppreſſion and cold; as is 
the caſe with ſalted meats in weak ſtomachs. Tia 
the ſame, if it will not re-diffolve; after it is 004+. 

: e c 


24 1 * . 


So again, if it be too eaſy of f digeſtion that is, 
if it be ſuch as will not remain fongenough/in'the- 
ſtomach, owing either to its want of bendeney to 
become ſolid again after it is diſſol ved i rde dhe 
ſtrength of the ſtomach preventing it the nutri 

tive part will not have time to 3 and 2 8 
body will not be ee, e 


Piurther, it muſt 3 what chene is 
carried on by à contraction of the heart, driving 
the blood from its cavities into the blood. veſſels, 


Ws | * | which, 
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95 which, immediately on receiving it, contract likes | 
' wiſe, and impel it on, thro' the whole round of 

the ſyſtem, to the heart again. Now, if the heart 
and veſſels contract too quick, or with too much 
force, it occaſions a ſtrong, quick pulſe and fever, 
and will often throw the blood in ſuch quantities 
upon the brain, which is a tender, delicate part, as 

to bring on Stupor, Apoplexy, Delirium, and 
Death: And, it is the property of ſome ſubſtances 
to ſlimulate or encreaſe this action of the heart 
and veſſels ; and of others, to diminiſh it. Food 


of aviſcid, clammy nature, glary, like the white of 


an egg, will adhere-to the ſides of the ſtomach, 
and, by ſo. doing, throw the blood, from other 
poarts of the body, in ſuch quantities upon the 
brain as to oppreſs it, and ſometimes occaſion 
Apoplexy. How this is brought about, is un- 
wm ; but rene ſhews us that it is ſo. 


Perſons have been fo diſordered by eating 
muſcles, which are of a viſcid nature, that, without 
ſome timely aſſiſtance, they would have died. In 
© theſecaſes, the head ſwells, the face becomes of a 
black red, the eyes are ready to ſtart from their 
ſockets, and a Stupor ſucceeds; but by adminiſter- 
ing a vomit, and making the ſtomach diſcharge 
its contents, and by opening the jugular vein, the 
patient has. ſometimes recovered, 


From 


'TO'PROLONG' Lite 
From hence it appears, " that ſome Kind of | 
bod are wholeſome, others unwholeſorie, and 


that there is none univerſally proper. "WM _ be &: 
adapted to the conſtitution, = 


Now, there is 5 Pede in ches life of . in 

' which the organs of digeſtion are weak, and yet, 
at the ſame time, there is a neceſſity for much 

nouriſhment, This period is infaney; for, "as 
at this time, the body encreaſes faſt, much nou- 
riſhment is. required to help and forward the 
growth: milk being naturally provided, and 
therefore probably adapted to it, we may ſup- 
poſe it to be a food of eaſy digeſtion” and confi- 
derable nouriſhment. Examining then the pro- 
perties of milk, will give us ſome inſight ute the” 
nature of food 1 in enten 4 


= " 


Milk is not a ſimple cubRtaice ; it 1K 
mixture of three; namely, coagulable matter, 
expreſſed oil, and ſugar. Coagulable matter is 
that which will unite, and become ſolid, leaving 
the reſt thinner and more fluid, viz. the curd; and ö 
expreſſed oil is ſuch as can be procured from any 
ſubſtance by preſſing, as oil of almonds, olives, 
and the like: by expreſſed oil, in milk, we un. 
derſtand the cream. neee, | 


2 
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10 -AN EASY WAY + 
The moſt ſimple food, then, does not appear 
to be the eaſieſt of digeſtion; if it was, we ſhould 
have expected that milk would have conſiſted of 
one ſubſtance only. | 
That the coagulable matter is capable of af- 
fording conſiderable nouriſhment, may be gather- 
ed from our experiencing that animal mucilage 
nouriſhes the moſt; mucilage being that ſub- 
ſtance which has ſufficient moiſture to keep it 
* as, for ren good meat. 


1 his 3 matter, in milk, is fluid indeed 
when taken, but there is a juice peculiar to the 
ſtomach, very different from an acid, that ren 

ders it ſolid. We find the ſtomach of a calf, 
though cleared of every thing that is acid, to 
have this property. An infuſion of a few grains 
of the inner coat will coagulate or curdle leyeral 
= un of milk. | 


With reſpect to cheeſe, for I ſhall not have a 
21 better opportunity to mention it, it has, in general» 
a coſtive quality ; but it differs, in proportion to 
the quantity of oil, in the coagulable part. The 
more rich, oily parts there are in cheeſe, the more 
nutritive it is and ſoluble: that is, the readier it 
will the leaner the cheeſe, the more dif- 
185 ficultly 


TO'PROLONG LIFE it © 
f cultly it digeſts. Cheeſe is liable to become rank 
and putrid, we muſt then conſider it as to 
all the effects of animal food, when advanced to 
putrefaction; at this time it ceaſes to be nutri 
tive, and can only be conſidered as an aſſiſtant to 
digeſtion, Cheeſe, indeed, as Egg 1s = 5 
for the laborious and robuſt. | 


Having mentioned cheeſe, let me drop a word or 
two upon butter. A quantity of pure cream eaten, is 


undoubtedly unwholeſome ; being, from its diſpo 


ſition toget acid and rancid, very difficult of digeſt- 
ion; but, in the form of butter, it may be uſed 
with advantage. Tis a ftrong nutriment, fit to ace 
eompany our vegetable diet, eſpecially ſuch 
vegetables as are naturally dry of themſelves 3 in 


this caſe, it gives them the properties of rich, » oily " . | 


ſubſtances. Tongs to de. 
* 
It appears then that milk, and of courſe all 
other food, muſt become ſolid in the ſtomach, and; 
after that, undergo a freſh change, that is, be re+  - 
diſſolved, for digeſtion; for which purpoſe, it muſt 
remain ſome time there, before it be A off; 6 


| . that the expreſſed oil, which is ahe cream, 2 A 
helps digeſtion, is evident from milk's not digeſt" 3 | 


ms 5 well when it has been ſkimmed, the 
| C 2 curd. 
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curd being harder; for the cream and the ſugar, 
being mixed with the curd, ſeparate the different 
parts of it more from one another, ſo that the 
natural fluid of the ſtomach will penetrate the 
eaſier,” and fermentation go on the better *®, And 
as to ſugar, it, being from its nature more apt to 
ferment, will of courſe facilitate digeſtion. 


That expreſſed oil affords nuch nouriſhment, 
pe find from men and animals being able to live 
a long time upon nuts, almonds, Sc. ſuch con- 
raining a quantity of this oil. But, expreſſed oil 
alone produces ſenſe of weight on the ſtomach, 


Ws oningeo a felaxation it brings on, preveating the 
7 ſtomach's contracting and expelling its load, and 
faken in quantities, it will bring on ſickneſs, 


That ſugar alſo affords great nouriſhment, is 

evident from animals thriving on the ſhoots of 

| * young plants, which contain a great deal of ſugar; 

| and from ſome negroes living wholly on the 

Ls ſiugar - cane. But ſugar alone is viſcid, and, by ad- 
blering to the ſides of the ſtomach, will ſtimulate 

wy it and diſorder the ſyſtem, and if diluted with Fe: 

| any watery fluid, would be ſo thin as not to be 


| IF new milk is too rich or heavy for a child's lomach, 
bw let it be dilated or mixed with water; it ſhould never be 


retained 
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retainedin the ſtomach long enough far digeſtivn 1 


but mixed with the coagulable part of the milk, is 
is ſufficiently retained, Either of theſe ſubſtances 


alone then, viz. coagulable matter, expreſſed 3 


Oil, or ſugar, would be bard of digeſtion : bu 
blended, as in milk, 4 are eaſy of digen. = 


| 8 after child birth, when the u 

begins to flow in the niother's hreaſts, it contains 
a larger quantity of ſugar and water (for there 
is always a ſmall quantity of water) in proportion. 
to the coagulable matter. Some months after 
child-birth, the coagulable matter encreaſes, and 
the ſugar proportionably diminiſhes. For as the 


infant- ſtomach is weak, the ſolid part of the mik 


is, at firſt, leſs, ſo that a looſer maſs is formed much 
eaſier to be diſſolved. As the child grows ſtrang: 
er, its ſtomach can bear more of this coagulable 


matter, and digeſts it, if it be firmer, This I 


points out, that a young child, one of a month 


old, will not thrive, in general, on n 


eight or nine months old, 


We alſo Li 1 this, that weak ſtomachs 
require food of eaſy digeſtion'; ſtrong ſtomachs, 
food of harder digeſtion, Thus, chicken, n 
will nouriſh people moſt, recovering from licknels, 
and beacon, Sc. will beſt recruit a labourer, ©; 4 
Har- 


* *. e 
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Having thus far conſidered the properties of 


milk, the food Nature has defigned for the infant - 


fomach, we ſhall be able to diſcover the whole- 


ſomeneſs of other foods, by examining their 
different properties; and we will begin with 


vegetables. 


The vegetable ſubſtances capable of nouriſh- 


8 55 


1. Farrinaceous matter, or flour. This is ge- 
nerally contained in grain; but ſometimes we 


| find it in the ſtems of . and eme in 
| wool roots. | 


'S.” Vegetable FOI as for example, gum- 


arabic, &c. That this is capable of nouriſhing, 
is evident from whole caravans living on it, for a 
long time, when they can procure no other food. 


£5 5 


3. Sugar. 


4. Expreſſed oils. And, 


5. Native vegetable acid; or the juice of ſour 
fruits, which tends to take off the putreſcency of 


animal food: that is, to prevent meat from cor- 


rupting, while it continues in the ſtomach, 


For 


| 5 


: 
- 
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For animal food, without a mixture of vege- / =” 


table, is apt to continue too long in the ſtomach, 


before it ferments. In this caſe, it will ſom | : 5 4 
times begin to putrify before it be paſſed ,. 
which putrefaction getting into the blood, will 3 ; 


often bring on a putrefaction of all the fluid 


the body. This is a complete ſea - ſcuryy, Which, 
if not timely remedied, always terminates dead. 
fully. Salting proviſions makes them harder 
| digeſtion 3 and though it prevents meat fm 
_ corrupting ſoon out of the body; yet, as the 

ſalt ſeldom if ever penetrates ſufficiently into te 
ſubſtanee of the meat, ſo as totally to ſecure ' 
againſt putrefaction, when in the body, if it is not _ 
immediately made to ferment, by the addition of 


vegetable food, or ſome vegetable acid thrown in 
with it, it will be apt to putrify before it digeſts, 
and contaminate the whole ſyſtem. Hence we 
ſee, how liable mariners are, on a voyage, where 
there is a ſcarcity of vegetables to be afflicted 
with the ſcurvy, and how ſoon they get rid of _ 
that diſorder, when they once get on. ſhore Wein. 
to the free uſe of herbs and roots. 


Now, theſe five 3 F na 1 "Ry 


mentioned, go naturally through fermentation, 


and are converted i into blood. 


— 


=? un ITT way 


Wich reſpect to the fibres, the ſolid part tf 
vegetables, we find them frequently paſs through 
the body, without being altered. As for example, 
peas and the ſkins of gooſeberries, currants, Ce. 
| Now; as the texture of the ſtrongeſt tendons of 
animal food is conſtantly deftroyed in their paſ- 
age through the body, while ſuch parts of 
vegatzble food ſhall be evacuated as they were 
"taken in, it is a queſtion, whether theſe laſt were 
Eigefted ? If any of them are, it muſt be ſuck 
vhly as are young and tender. 


, | 
But, to return. Farrinaceous matter is con- 
tained in the ſeeds of all vegetables; but in many, 
It is ſo mixed with other ſubſtances, as to be unfit 
for uſe.” Thus, we find it in peas, beans, Cr. 
but in too ſmall quantities for the purpoſes of 
| life. © 8 1 * 251805 4 


* 3 
we wa 


So again, we meet with it in nuts; as wal- 
büts, cheſnuts, almonds, filberds, common 


guts, Se. But theſe contain too much oil to be 


wholeſome for- common food. Beſides, they 


ield a bitterifh, aſtringent matter; which adds to 


ir unwholeſomeneſs. Bitter almonds, acorns, 
Be. which contain a great deal of this matter, 
are more unwholeſome ſtill, The oil, contained 
io wits, will often give a ſenſe of weight in the 
ſtomach ; 
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ſtomach, and ſtimulate the ſyſtem during digeſ- | 


tion, eſpecially when eaten raw. Beſides, the 
farrinaceous matter in them have a viſcidity that 
renders them hurtful to the conſtitution z but 

roaſting them will deſtroy this viſcidity, and then 
they may be eaten ſafely, - and will afford much 
nouriſhment, They may be rendered eaſſer }. 
digeſtion, by mixing them with flour. *Tis the 


cocoa- nut, mixed with flour, that forms on = 


| colate. 


— mines #45" Hough alſo in” many 


PRs as in potatoes, Se. and - ſometimes in the 


pith of trees, as in the palm- reer. 
We uſe the pith of one tree, which we make 
into ſago, by moiſtening it with water, beating it 


up, ſo as to ſeparate it from the fibrous part of the 


tree, drying it into a cake, and afterwards reduce 
ing it to powder. Thus, it becomes eaſy of 
digeſtion, and does not ſtimulate; but; fill, as it 
paſſes off too ſoon from the ſtomach, it does not 
afford much nouriſhment. However, it is very 
proper food for weak ſtomachs ; as in fevers. 


In the Eaſt, they eat rice; in England; a; 


in Germany, rye; in ſome parts, oats and + 
barley ; and in Africa, Indian wheat. This is 
l 


& 
* 
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the grain commonly uſed for ſodd, and it qm_ 
to be well — to e | 


| \Facrinzceoud matter is, in its nature, ſohd, 
capable. of being diſſolved in water, and forming 
z jelly. If, before we diſſolve it in water, we 
expoſe it to heat, it coagulates or becomes ſolid z 
thus, if we bake it, we convert it into bread , 
after which, it will not fo readily diſſolve. But 
bread diſſolved by long boiling, is leſs viſcid than 
a ſolution of flour would be; and conſequently 
more wholeſome. Was flour uſed, with water, 
map, it would be ſo viſcid as to clog and cloy the 
ſtomach ; we therefore prepare it to take _ this 

1 88810 | | 


y Flour a to undergo that fermentation 
in the ſtomach, ſo as ſufficiently to correct the 
putreſcency of animal food; we therefore fermem 
it firſt y that is, we make it into bread. Another 
= reaſon for our converting hit into bread, is, that 
| in fetmentation, extrication of air takes place, 

which leayes 'a number of holes, making the 
bread ſpungy ; by which means, when eaten, 
it ſoaks up the fluid of the e and facilitares 
os a 


In order to PR the four that is, make 


98 1 ' it 
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it into bread, and give it a whiteneſs, which. is | 
the nature of all coagulants to do, bakers mix 
with it a quantity of allum, which; if not ſo great 
as to give the bread a taſte; can do no harm t 
adults; but a ſmall quantity will do much miſs 
chief to infants. Panada, therefore, for children 
| ould by no means be made of bread in Which 
any allum has been mixed. It is wann, 
n. e biſcuit - powder. 


Sometimes W uſe whites of eggs, * 
en ſpirits of wine, to coagulate the flour 


as in French bread; the firſt is innocent, and the a 4 


laſt evaporates during the baking, apd tan 
produce no ill effect. For if bread is not per- 
fectly coigulated, it will ſometimes ferment a 
ſecond time in the ſtomach, particularly if 10 


prevent this. Thus, ruſks and toaſted bread a 
often preſcribed for diſordered ſtomachs; as being 
leaſt liable to do miſchief 3 for che haltende 
truth in an omachs is Wi $06 5 


* 
- - * 
* 


n ſeeds/and roots are a . 
cient to correct the putreſcency of meat; we 


| 0 make uſe of vegetables, that were not 


- = 
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continues long, as in weak ſtomachs, and turn ' | Y 
four z but baking it a ſecond time will totally 3 


% 
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originally I or food, namely, potherbs 
5 * 1 7 


The one iS are. cabbages, colliflowers, bro 
coli, and all the varieties of this claſs of plants. 
They contain naturally a ſtimulating oil, and a 
bitter aſtringent juice, fo as not to be fit for uſe; 


but we find this only in wild cabbages, c. By 
cultivation, this oil and bitter juice are deſtroyed, 


and ſuch as grow in our gardens conſiſt of little 
more than mucilage and rp and, of W 
are oy for . EF | 


1 The method taken to deſtroy. theſe noxious 
juices, is, to grow the plants in the dark, or, 
with as little air as poſſible: this is done by 

' Planting them in a rich foil, and thus making 
them ſo luxuriant, that the leaves ſhall embrace 
one another, by which means the body of the 
plant grows in the dark, and with little or no air, 
Hence the inner leaves become white, and are 
free from thoſe hurtful juices. The outer leaves 
may be eaten, but the inner ones are moſt whole- 
ſome. So young plants are more wholeſome than 
old ones, as whatever of theſe j juices * con- 


| py eee e eee 


Another kind of plant we 1 are e parſley, 
fennel, 
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Saal thyme, mint, ſage, Sc. and ſome-others. 
of the ſame kind. Theſe contain à ſtimulsting | 
dil, that would be injurious to the conſtitution, 
it eaten in any quantity; and on that account ae 


only uſed as condiments with a ſeaſoning to other 


foods. Cellery is of the ſame kind; but bx 
earthing it up, and thus making it grow in the 
dark, and with little. or no air, we deſtroy its 
noxious oil. Wild cellery, if eaten would N 


5114 1 
The oy ſpecies of onions, ck ſhalots; 
Sc. are of another claſs; TY the 
RS Er ct. Saw 
r codive) 4 6%, contain * 
opium, and when wild are very bitter and diſ, 
pole to ſleep, conſequently are unfit for food 
but by cultivating them in rich ſoils, and covering 
them from light and air, by Ying them n * 
"= them wholeſome, --- | | 


i. — 7 —— — of on kind, 
when wild, contain alſo a very bitter oil, ſo as not 
to be eatable; but by ee in rich ſoils they 
loſe chi oil. att ed 71 i pas 
i the ſame manner, aſparagus. contains oil ſo 

| ſtimulating, 
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ſtimulating, that, if eaten wild, would bliſter the 
tongue ; but by cultivating it in rich ground 
and making uſe only of the young ſhoots, we avid 
this inconvenience : but I ſhall take occaſion to 
mention this and every other article more fully 

8 0 «Lang | 


s of theſe plants alone afford. much nous 
. : we uſe them to correct the putreſcency 
of animal food, and particularly in the ſummer, 

| * not . N | 


be are apt to ferment, and turn ſour in 2 = F 
weak ſtomach, and in fermenting, will let looſe | 
the air contained in them, and occaſion wind: 
when perſons find this, they ſhould refrain from | 
eating them, till their ſtomach grows ſtronger z 
for by continuing to take down ſuch things as 

diſagree with them, they not only diſorder them- 
ſelves for the preſent, but will, in time, fo injure 

their digeſtive organs, as to be hereafter at- 

tended 1 dreadful caplequences... 


; 0 Alen kidney: beans, G. are more fla- 
23 or windy till; eſpecially when eaten 
= unripe, as is always done: ſuch perſons there; 

5 5 fore with whom TT Glagree, ſhould * no 


* means eat _ | | 
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With reſpect to eſculent roots: theſe/contain' - 
mucilage, ſugar and farrinaceous matter, that id 
flour. The two laſt afford much nouriſhment, 
but the mucilage does little elſe than forward 
fermentation, The more mucilaginous and watery 
theſe roots are, the more apt they are to ferment - 


and correct the putteſcency of animal fond, aj. 


conſequently the fitter to be eaten in warm wen- 

ther. MOOG 

nnn. 2 
| a £ 


Turneps, radiſhes, onions; ” W 
liable to ferment and correct putreſcency, as the 


herbs ſpringing from theſe ots; and as theß 


contain a greater quantity of ſugar than their r- 


chokes, c. contain much ſugar and farrinaceous 
matter, but very lacle- mucilage. Theſe - are 
babes, PRs, and caly of er 


on 


"Y. 2 9 * 
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Carrots, parſneps, artichokes, Jeruſalem arti- 7 


The fogar ns mach v0 the mtv deaf Of | | 


the n meer inal enn 


almoſt alone, with very little ſugar; but more 
water than we find in farxinaceous ſeeds, Ho 


ever 


- 


| Potatoes, Ode Ss, ciao -— 
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ever, the farrinaceous matter is the ſame in both, 


and is coagulable by heat. We boil them and 
roaſt them, to NP their A 2 i 


| 21 © 
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It was va mn ther theſe roots were neue 


into Europe for food. They are as nutritive as 
wheat flour, but cannot be ſo well made into 
bread without a mixture of flour, as they will not 


readily ferment without ſome ſuch mixture. One 
reaſon for our not growing them ſo generally as 


wheat, is, that they are more apt to fail in che 
E — eue, not n certain. 


* . cr 
3 2 - 


v de is not wy erated, wether ne 


are animals or vegetables. They have all the 


properties. of animal - food, _ muſt be conſidered 
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acid, „and mucilage ; and their ſkins contain 
more or leſs an aſtringent juice; but ſo little of is, 
as not to render them unwholeſome. Nay, it is 
rather of ſervice, as it ſtimulates the: ſtomach, 
cauſes it to contract ſtrongly, and thus prevents 
the ü a acid and flatulent. The 


ſuygar. 


* 
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ſugar, acids and mueilage are capable of fer- 
menting and being converted into blood. "As 
ſugar affords more nouriſhment than any other 
ſubſtance, ſuch fruits as are ſweeteſt are the moſt 
an. vi. figs, grapes, &c. ; 


- Sugar is even more nutritive ig _ wit 
it is ſeldom thoroughly digeſted ; being ſo very 

| ſoluble, it paſſes off from the ſtomach before 
any change can take place in it, but entangled | 
in the cells of fruit, it is retained longer in 
the ſtomach, ſo as to yield ſome nouriſbment. 
So again, it is not apt to ferment in the to 
mach alone, but mixed with the mucilage of 
fruits, fermentation readily takes place. Beſides, 
the acid of fruits helps to correct che e 
of animal food. 


The more diluted ſogat is, the mote apt it 


is to ferment. Hence, watry or mucilaginbdus 
fruits, with little ſugar, as gooſbertics, curratits, * * 


cherries, &c. afford but little nouriſhment; bur 
then they tend more ee r 3 
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Such as contain much ſugar and lef water 


und mucilage, are not ſo apt to ferment, con- A 
ſequently are not ſo proper to correct putrecency; 


bur * they are more nutritive than ſuch as 
K contain 


contain more mucilage and water, and leſs ſugar. 
They afford ſo much nouriſhment, that in many 


countries they are uſed as food: thus, figs, dates, 


Ec. in Portugal, are eaten as common food. 


By erapomting the water | hi fruits, that i is 
by drying them, we leſſen their diſpoſition to 
ferment, conſequently, we make them leſs flatulent 
and more nutritive, 


The fermentation of ſome fruits in the ſto- 
mach, have, by letting looſe the air, ſometimes 
ſo diſtended it as to prove fatal; but we may 
correct this by adding ſugar. to them or ſpices. 
However, ſuch as find they .diſagree with them, 
if. they value their health, ſhould refrain from 


eating them, 


Fruits containing a great quantity of native 
vegetable acid, afford fo little nouriſhment, (as 


: lemons, oranges, | Sc.) that we ſeldom uſe 


them, but as a power acting on the ſtomach, to 
correct the bad properties of other food; as will 


be ſhewn hereafter. 


Sour fruits, eaten in autumn, have been ac- 
cuſed of bringing on violent continued purgings, 
but vithout any reaſon. Indeed ſome ſour 

fruits 
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fruits will act as purgatives, and the purging mall 
continue ; but this muſt be owing to the ſtate f 
the body, prediſpoſed to purge; for we find; 
that when fruit. purges a body, not prediſpoſed ; 
to purge, no purging continues when the fruit 
is evacuated, In hot ſummers, when there is 
great plenty of fruit, dyſenteries or continued 
purgings are apt to be general, but this is o-wng 
to the heat of the weather; for perſons will be 
afflicted with dyſentery, who eat no fruit In 
ſhort, in ſuch diſorders they counteract 3 and 
thoſe who eat no fruit, are more apt to: 
purge, than ſuch as do. Nay, if large quantities 
of fruit ſhould purge, it will not prove dan. 

gerous; it will act no e than as « doſe of, 3 


= | 2 


There is one / ſpecies of fruit very different * i 
from others, namely, cucumbers, melons, G... 
This fruit, either ripe or unripe, contains a great - 
deal of mucilage of a particular kind. Break 
them in two, and you will ſee much of this muck - 
lage ooze out, ſo as to glue the two parts firmly + 
together. Now, this mucilage prevents the ather - 
parts of the fruit from fermenting, conſequentiy 
cauſes indigeſtion, and brings on in the ſtomach - 
a ſenſe of weight, coldneſs and ſickneſs; for 
12 of the ſubſtance be ſoft, it will not readily ++ ; 

IM 3 . 
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diſſolve. enten have been known ta lie i in 
the ſtomach three days undigeſted, We are 
led to uſe them in the ſummer as cooling food 3 
but they are very injurious to the conſtitution. 


Beſides, they contain a quantity of eſſential vil, 


(which no vegetable ſubſtance does) very diſa- 
| greeable and hurtful to a weak ſtomach, If they 

_ ore eaten, therefore, it ſhould be with oil and 
pepper, as correctors of their noxious qualities. 
There is a natural bitter in the ſkin of the cucum- 
ber, which will ſerve to digeſt it, if eaten at the 
ſime time; but this ſhould only be done when 
tte cucumber is young, as it afterwards N 
8 to the Wa 


10 


— now t of 4 properties — 
wholeſomeneis of vegetable food, we will proceed 
nent to animal; and herein we will firſt canfer 
ee of ling it. 
2 ee given as 8 raſan for not hin 
- animal food, that it was inconſiſtent. with 
humanity. - There can, however, be little diffi. 
culty about this, as there are a great num- 
- ber of animals that muſt live on animal food 
wholly, not being able to eat vegetable. It was 
therefore the intention of the Creator, that ani- 
ee be ewes. All that is to be con 


+ SV. FO ſidered, 
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ſidered, is, whether man is that animal die 85 


is deſtined to live upon animal fond, The 

Pythagorcan doctrine, heightened by ſuperſthy 
tion, has been a means of making numbers; of 
people, viz. the whole of the Gentoos, the whole 
empire of Hindoſtan, and part of China, larger 
together than France, Spain, - Italy, 3 
— F Oey nt 


SORE 


n be obſerved, that ee N | 


cular animals is ſeldom diminiſhed, tho wedeftroy 


many of them; the increaſe - of animals being 
much below what might be; propagated. - One _ 
man and one woman might, in the nature ' 


things, have thirty children; but, in general, ; h 


they may have ten, five boys and five girls. At 


every generation, then, were men -propagated-ta 
the utmoſt, they could increaſe - in number 


five times; ſo that, in a very ſhort time, a-nation 


muſt become exceedingly populous. It is be 


difficulty of procuring food, and obtaining the 
neceſſaries and conyeniencies of life that prevents | 
this propagation : A proof of the ſuperintendency 
of Providence. Now as it is in man, ſo is it in 
other animals. It is poſſible for a ſow to bring 
forth ten pigs at every litter, ſo that were this 
ſpecies propagated to the utmoſt, in a few 
We won Ten · 
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Here alſo the difficulty of obtaining food prevents 
| Inereaſe; there being always a defire of props- 
Seen between the ſexes. ; 


n tin 


"This is more evident, if we obferve the great 
 inierchſe of rats in a granary, where they multiply, 


n proportion to the quantity of corn there 


—_— 

"Theſe a conſidered, we may readily ſee, 

that in deſtroying annually a number of any one 

ſpecies of animals, ſo far from diminiſhing chat 
ſpecies, we ſhall rather increaſe it, as in ſuch a 

caſe; we ſhall be anxious ſo to do. So, by ſending 


A2 number of inhabitants out of a country, we do 


not depopulate that country, unleſs we exceed a 
certain "bounds. Animals then living on one 
another, is the means of increaſing animal life 
_ conſiderably : there can be, therefore, no reaſon 
why animal - food ſhould not be uſed. Let us 
examine, then, whether this food be * 
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«Moſt pee 0. are confined naturally to par- 
- ticular climates, and moſt of them, in their or- 
gans of digeſtion, ſitted for animal and vegetable 
food. Some have it only in their power to obtain 
—_ * aud ſome _— vegetable; but man 

* ſeems f 


fold in one year, and a thouſand- fold in ten years, » 


i 
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ſeems [deſtined to cover the whole face of, the | 


earth; no climate being yer diſcovered unfit, for. 
bis reſidence. His powers are fitted for animal. 
as well as vegetable food, and his digeſtive organs 
equally adapted to both. And, if we conlider. 
mankind: in their moſt ſimple ſtate, where they 
are moſt guided by inſtinct, we find as many _ 
ſhepherds and hunters living on mim aas as 
huſbandmen "_ on * 266 


Animals deſtined © live on animal food, have 
their inteſtinal canal ſhorter than ſuch, as live oa 
vegetable food. That is (in order to be under- 
ſtood by ſuch as are unacquainted. with phyſical 

terms) have leſs length of gut. And as longer 

retention in the, ſtomach is required for animal 
food than for vegetable, and man's digeſtive. or- 
gans are adapted to this, it appears that mag is 
deſtined to live equally on animal ſood, as veger 
table. Further, the teeth of man are a medium 
between the teeth of carnivorous animals, and 
and thoſę of grameniverous. Beſides, his health 
is better ſupported by a mixture of the two, than 
it would be, was he to live upon. one. The Lap. 
landers, indeed, live nine months on rein- deer, 
and the Grrenlander lives upon fiſn: it is paſſi- 


nerf * therefore, to live on ard 0d alone, How: 
| ever, | 


— 
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ever, werewe obliged to live upon one ſort wholly, 
mit would be beſt to live on vegetable; for animal 

food alone, would frequently bring on diſeaſes; a 
mixture therefore is beſt. In ſhort, man is endowed 
Vith greater variety in his ſyſtem and conſtitution 
than any other animal, he being deſtined to live 
| in all 9 the earth. 


. us next conſider the differences between 
animal and vegetable food. Now, as we ſaid 
before, fermentation which takes place in food, 
within the ſtomach, is different from that Which 


rakes place out of it. If the ſtomach then 


be weak, ſo as not to bring on fermentation na- 
tural to it, the fermentation that would take 


place out of the ſtomach, will take place in it. 


Hence it is, that in weak ſtomachs, food turns 
"acid and putrid. This firſt oecaſions heart burn, 
a ſure ſign of a weak ſtomach; and if the putre- 

faction ſnould run to a great height, the conſe- 
quence is ſickneſs, vomiting,” purging, and ſome- 
_ Yinhes fever. And ſhould a ſtmall quantity of ſuck 
putrified matter, as was obſerved before, be ab- 
ſorbed by the veſſels, in irs paſſage through the 
body, it will depreſs the ſtrength, and, without 
= 1 remedy, cauſe a general putrefaction of 
re the whole ſyſtem, Thus the 
miſ- 


et | 
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miſchiefs of animal food, 'putrifying, are greater 
and more dangerous than ſuch as ariſe from 
2 W N as this turns ſour 
only. cis 168 els 
nth: 4-977 | „ . 
n difference is his. a food, 
during digeſtion, ſtimulates leſa. When the 
mach is diſtended with food, the whole ſyſte 


during digeſtion, is more or leſs ſtimulated; 5 


more ſo with animal food than with vegetable. 


Now, the more our ſyſtem is ſtimulated, * che 


quicker is the circulation _ the more feyeriſh we,” 
become. 24 994A i 8 27 11 N e e 


„ 


vegetable food, from not loading the ſyſtem with 


blood, rather diminiſhes muſcular ſtrength, but ; 
enables the mind to act with greater force. Ve- 


getable food, therefore,” is fitter to give clearneſs 


of ideas; and animal food is beſt” adapted ta 


labour. A phyſical demonſtration might be 
given of this; but to a general reader it would-be 
idle. However, habit has a great effect in this 
caſe. Man accuſtomed to labour, and to eat ve- 


$7 eee een 
As animal food fills the blood - veſſels 1 
with blood than vegetable, it naturally encreaſes 
our muſcular ſtrength; but then it loads the brain, 
(every part being fuller of blood in proportion 
and occaſions heavineſs and ſtupor: whereas © 


« k 


* 


one fed on hay ind corn for twelve months toge · 


getable food, (as are the porters of Conſtantine - 
ple) may be capable of great muſcular exertion z 
but this does not prove the power of vegetable 
food over animal. So a horſe fed on graſs, and 

kept in exerciſe, will be better able to work, than 


ther, without exerciſe : but this neither is any 
Ehe next thing to be conſidered is, a maxim 


. 5 


generally laid down by all authors on this ſubject; 
namely, that ſimplicity of food is more conducive 
to health than a variety: but experience reaches 

us the contrary, Milk, as we before obſerved, 


which affords great nouriſhment, is a mixture of 
three nutritive ſubſtances ; and we may venture to 
_ affirm, that if an alderman was to eat as much of 
beef ſtakes, as he does of other things at 3 


eity⸗fraſt, he would bring on ſickneſs and vomit» 
ing. Put variety of grain before à hen, and ſhe 
will eat of that ſhe likes beſt ; but before the 
© day is out, The will eat of the other. 


Inſtinct 
n moſt W 0707 


a eee 


4 


Alena ul food contains oil, PT wa = 


en better bear a yariery of this ol, than u quans 


8 m fore, Belides, animal nd 
vege⸗ 


BS ene Li's. 8 
vegetable food correct the ill qualities of "owe 
another. Animal food corrects the flaculeticy Gf 
vegetable; ad vegetable food, the purteleenty. 
of animal. Indeed, a mixture of ſome füsse i 
will diſagree, as fiſh and milk ; fiſh coagulating _— = 
milk too firmly for eaſy digeſtion 3 but there is I 
Ob e e "UB "As: 


© 
IK 


£4 


The milcdief of variety. 1 wood its gt 3 
ing us to eat too much: but if we avoid © 
eating too much, variety is beſt, provided chat 
mn 13 


| 3 ingular and curious circumſtanes, 1 
Vn reſpett ts food, is this. The powers of db 
| geſtion are adapted to the watt of blood in the 
dlood · veſſels. If they are not ſufficiently full fot tile 
purpoſrs of health, the appetite is great, digeſtion 
is firong, and much blood is formed; bur if they 
are full enough, chere is no appetite, digeſtion is 
weak, and tio blond is formed. For, let a Mun 
ſwallow as much food as he can, withotit an app 
tite, though he is able to digeſt it, it will net be 
converted into blood. 0 we, Nature o 
e ang Ed N | ; 1 rar at 
\- 7 {14.17 166 eee, 
ae nadie ga = 
of time de harm, "Te weakens the ine ef = 
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digeſtion, debilitates the conſtitution, and wears 


= 


. 


it out. Hence ariſe, gout, apoplexy, and all the 


(diſeaſes attendant, on old age. In diſeaſe, men, 


WM J 5 ns too much, never eſcays with . 


"ON: 


= We ſhall now 9 wp to the Properties, of the 


G 3 
* * 


different kinds of animal food. There are two 
ſubſtances in meat capable of nouriſhing z muct- 
lage and expreſſed oil. 


"140 5 BN | OT & 1 


4 e We differ much * one ano- 
Scherf hot conſidered as food, they do not. The 
only difference of conſequence is, as far as de- 
pends upon their texture. When the fibres of 
an animal are large, they are not eaſily diſſolved; 
of courſe, they are difficult of digeſtion. Beef is, 
on this account, more difficult of digeſtion than 
mutton; the fibres of the one being larger than 
thoſe of che other. On the ſame principles, when. 


 _ food is coagulated firmly, it is alſo difficult, of 
= digeſtion. . The firmer the coagulum, that is, the 
Jes gold it contains, the more difficult. it will, be 


of digeſtion.” Animal food, , whoſe fibres have 


but little fluid between them; that is, dry meat, 


is more indigeſtible than moiſt. Thus, lean ani- 


mals are harder of digeſtion than fat ones; and 


the lean part of fat meat is eaſier of digeſtion than 


the lean part of lean, meat. By the ſame way of 


«earn. "IC reaſon- 


} * 
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| reaſoning, neat-roaſted or boiled a great deal; M 
not ſo digeſtible as when roaſted or boiled hut 
little; for when the fluids are expelled by heat, 
the fibres approach cloſer to each other, and, 
when in the ſtomach, will: not admit the juiceiof 
the ſtomach ſo readily to penetrate it, cone 


_ quently, fermentation will not tune place 40, __ 1 


ſoon. 8 
© The readier animal food diſſolves in wailphdes | 
more digeſtible: it is. A flounder boiled in a 
equal quantity of water, is ſooner diſſdbved tian | 
mutton ; therefore flounders are eaſier of digeſtion 
than mutton ;' the juice of the ſtomach being 
| _ elſe than warm water, helped by ferment» 
But fiſh, though readily ſoluble in water, 

ws a property in it that renders it indigeſtible,” 
which is a certain glarineis or viſcidityz but hen 
the ſtomach is ſtrong enough to digeſt it, it is 
eaſier of digeſtion than either fleſh or fol. ö 


Meat apt to putrify, is ſooner/digeſted; than 
ſuch as is not. Pidgeon will putrify ſooner than 


duck : of courſe, pidgeon is eaſier of digeſtion 


tend to haſten putrefaction; by depriving - it af ng 
thoſe fluids,, by long bailing Or roaſting, ren: 7 
der it harder of digeſtion. By boiling t nl a 

Is it 92 


than duck. Now, as the fluids in animal fhο = 
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z be free from gravy, we can keep it from cor- 
rupting for ſix months. A further proof that 
meat much dreſſed, is leſs wholeſome than ſuch 
4 is little dreſſed. Such meats, however, as 
putrify the ſooneſt, are injurious to weak ſto- 
machs, 3s thia putrpſecncy 1 ſtimulates gen: var : 
ume of digeſtion. 


c Tt n with a view of as eaſier of 
digeſtion, that we keep it ſome time after it is 
| killed before we eat it. As ſoon as meat is 
Killed, it begins to putrify ; and putrefaction is 
the moſt effectual breaker down of animal ſub- 
flance, and a great aſſiſtant to ſolution, which is 
the immediate foretunner of digeſtion. But the. 
| Jength of time meat ougbt to be kept, ſhould 
be praportioned to its tendency to putrify, 
and the heat of the weather. It is eaten, 
for unte, muck ney 4 in Geese N 

winter. | * 


«Dutithe . which meats aber moft, 1s 
their viſcidiry or glarineſs. Siich as ate viſcid, 
. adhere to the ſides of the ſtomach; and ſtimulate 
_ enweh. Ja-quadrupeds, young animals have this 
. properry, ſuch as veal, pig, fawn, and lamb; but 
in a ſmaller-degree. "Young birds have the ſame 
. p. 

* 
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Beularly ſbell- öh, hic account, 
"_w ia, » h on this acco! 
— 
. 
2 —— they were dreſſed; 
_— rvation would ſhew the 24 5 
perſons loſe their lives by the — 
egpper; ſickneſs, vomiting, and purgiag "take 


G UE 


— food diſtolved in water, forms — 8. 
8 2 which is of a viſcid n- 
ect as viſcid foods, . 

———— Ir Aimulates, but does use 

| nouriſhment. 2 | 

** 


3 — —— the hend 
e n 1 


* 1 ' , 
difficult of digeſtion, and of courſe, impropert J 
| 2 


be taken by diſeaſed 
or weak ſt Jellies, 
fr tam to Oo ſyſtem 
jdt uf chm re rr eat, 
are 
num 


914 


render it. difficult of digeſtion. The effenitial oils 


- Efſencial 
ated n | 1 


ef vegetables are often agreeable to the ſromaok; | | | 


und ſtimulate it fo as ta forward digeſtion 

. 4. | | 

fe re jr ood, abough. agpacihls. — 
; cars, Fa, gc anda d 
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&c. contain much of this oil; and are of courle, : 
high-flavoured.:/ They may be agreeable to the 
taſte of ſtrong ſtomachs; but if eaten in too great 
©. quantities, or if the ſtomach be too weak, they | 
will diſagree with it, and have the ſame effect 
Vich viſcidity; that is, they will ſtimulate the 
item, and ſometimes bring on a fever. Animal 
od then, that is viſcid, that contains much eſ- 
ſential oil, or will not readily diſſolve, is apt to re- 
main too long in the ſtomach, and do harm. But 
that which will readily putrify and diſſolve, is re- 
tained but a ſhort time in the ſtomach; and is, 
of courſe, eaſily digeſted : for digeſtion depending 
on the contraction of the ſtomach, if the ſtomach: 
be ſo diſordered as to loſe any of its contractile 
powers, either by the oil or viſcidity of the food, 
the food will be retained too long 1 ini it. 2 


Tha 2 . 2 * 


ny 5. We bien ofe anienal food kgs bome pre- 


paration. Thoſe preparations are either expoſing 
them to 250 heat as will coagulate the ſolids and 


ffluids, or after ſuch coagulation, diſſolving them 


in water. By coagulating any animal ſolid, we 
take off that viſcidity which almoſt all have when 


raw, and the ſtomach conſequently bears it much 


better. Thus we can digeſt twice the r of 
oyſters roalted, 1 nid 4% 8 
n 74 1 23 „ int 318 1 
2 * N In 
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In coagulating animal ſubſtances by heat, we, . 
often expoſe them to great fire, as in roaſting z 
which coagulates the outer parts, forming a cruſts” 
as it were, round the inward fluids, and retaining 
them. This gives them an empyreumatic oil 
offenſive to the ſmell. In bolling, we avoid 
this empyreumatic, but then we take out the 
beeſſential oil. In frying, we retain both ois, 
ſod that fried meat is more difficult of e 
than either n or boiled. 


r 
. 


0 hicken, as yeal, Ec. are more whole- 
ſome when roaſted, than boiled, Mutton, beef, | 
pork, Ge. are eaſier digeſted when boiled. * 5 
Al quadrupeds that feed on e are 
uſed, ſomewhere or other, for food; ſuch as the 
ox, the ſheep, the deer, the goat, the hog, the 
hare, Sc. In ſome countries, horſes are eaten; 
in others, ſquirrels, rats, and mice. Animals 
that live on animal food alone, are ſeldom eaten, 
as the lion, the cat, the tyger, &c. Few make | 
uſe of dogs, or any animals of that claſsz thoſe 
who do, feed them on vegetables. Such animals  _ 
as live on animal food alone, being, on account of - 
their putreſcericy, and of the great quantity of 
effential'oil contained in them, both diſagreeable 
o the ſtomach, and difficult of digeſtion, _ 
G | Birds 


- tenderer; ſuch as FRE: on fiſh W a tough- 
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Birds alſo are made uſe of for food, except birds 
of prey; that is, ſuch as live on other birds; 
and we except them for the ſame reaſons that we 
do beaſts of prey. We prefer ſuch as live on 
inſects to ſuch as feed on fiſh, becauſe they are 


neſs. 


Al fh have been eaten, and all 1 
vhich have ſufficient muſcular fleſh to render them 
worth eating. , 


Thoſe birds that are not very putreſcent in 
their nature, and are moſt free from eſſential oil, 
are the eaſieſt of digeſtion. As for example, 
moor game, poultry, partridges, pheaſants, &c; 
and of quadrupeds, the deer, the ſheep, the ox, 
Se. The older animals of this claſs are eaſier of 
digeſtion than the young ones. Mutton, for in- 
ſtance, is eaſier of digeſtion than lamb; beef 
than veal; veniſon than fawn; and that on ace 
count of the viſcidity of the fleſh of young ani- 
mals. Fiſh is more difficult of digeſtion than 

- fleſh, eſpecially in weak ſtomachs. And of fiſh, 
_ thoſe that have leaſt flavour, that is, ſuch as have 
leaſt eſſential oil in them, are white, and have ſome. 
| 9 of TOO will digeſt much ſooner than 


ſuch 


- 
* - Ns 
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' fuchasare of ſtronger fiavour. Flounders, whitings, 55 
Ge. are eaſier of digeſtion than amo, wan. Ge. 2 


Baut still, quadrupeds afford more nouriſhment 
45 either birds or iſh; and thoſe animals * 
ſtronger flavour, viz. pork, geeſe, duck, ſalmon, 
Sc. afford more nouriſhment and are fitter for 
| ſuch as labour or take a great deal of exerciſe, 
than animals of the lame claſs, that are callex * 
Aena, | 2 2h 
Ne to correct the ill qualities of the Aifferent Y 
kind of food, and to affiſt digeſtion, we make 
uſe of a yariety of things, ſuch as are called the 
decoraments of the table; which in themſelves af- = 
ford little or no nouriſhment. Theſe are ſpices, "2 
| reds; ſalt, oil, and ſugar, | 


Spices act as ſtimulants. It muſt here wh re. 
collected, that digeſtion depends upon the con» 


tracting power of the ſtomach, ir being that 4 


which prevents the food turning acid or putrid. 


Now, if the action of the ſtomach be weak, that 


is, not ſufficiently powerful, food will not be pro- I 
perly digeſted, 6 


Spices then are poser ſtimvlants, that 1 | 
they encreaſe the action of the ſtomach, and are 


. agrer · 
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agreeable to it; ſuch as the aromatic ſpices, vi2. 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace,  pimento, Oc, 
which are the produce of the warmer climates ; 
but they are, at the ſame time, inflammatory, 
tending to encreaſe the circulation of the blood, 
and bring on fever. We uſe muſtard, onions, 
horſe-raddiſh, &c. for the ſame. purpoſe. Theſe 
ſtimulate univerſally, but are not inflammatory; 
becauſe their powers do not continue long; where- 
as ſpices ſtimulate for a conſiderable length of 
time. Mint, thyme, ſage, &c, parſley, fennel, cele- 
TY» Ge. are ſtimulants, but not ſo powerful as 
muſtard, onions, Sc. nor are they inflammatory. 


| . Spices ſeem adapted to different climates, and 
different ſtomachs. In warm climates, and weak 
ſtomachs, ſpices are more wholeſome than in 
colder climates, and ſtronger ſtomachs. In warm 
climates, the heat of the atmoſphere upon the ſkin 
keeps up conſtant great circulation there. The 
internal blood · veſſels are, of courſe, empty, and 
the interior parts conſequently weaker, viz. the 
- ſtomach, &c, It requires therefore more pow- 


- -erful ſtimulants to aſſiſt digeſtion, and the natural 


weakneſs of the ſtomach prevents their inflamma- 


_ tory power. Hence, we may obſerye, that ſpices 
are more wholeſome in ſummer than i in winter; 


and that perſons of luxurious life, who live mich- 
4 

out exerciſe, whoſe ſtomachs are, of courſe, weak- 

ad On N | ed 
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ened and impaired, may eat them with: greater 
ſafety than uch ab are e enen | 

[Js Clan Maw and with temperate l | 
the fiomurh is-opmurally firong': very little ſtim» 


1 
o 
45 | ' 


lants, therefore, are required. Inſlammatory π w 


muſt, of courſe, do miſchief, If any, then, - 
uſed, it ſhould be thoſe of the ſecond claſs; wide 
muſtard, onions, horſe-raddiſh, Sc. Nature ſeems 
here to have provided for herſelf; for we find 

ſpices only in warm countries: none grow natus. 

rally in cold ones. But the ſecond claſs are prin- 
cipally natives of cold climates. I any of the 
ſpices are made to grow in a cold climate, part of 
their ſtimulus is loſt; and if the ſecond claſs of 
ſtimulants are made to grow in a warm climate; 
it is the ſame. Pepper grown here loſes its 
ſtimulating powers; and an onion grown in Spain, 
is not ſo ſtrong as one, the produce of England. 


In hot countries, therefore, ſpices are neceſſary; 
but in colder ones, they are prejudicial. If tho 
ſtomach then be weak, which, in time, will difor+ 
der the ſyſtem, it may be proper, to uſe ſpices, 


They ſcem deſtined then for particular climates - 


but, if not weak, on no account to uſe them; for 


they have ſometimes done ſo much harm, as to- 
tally to deſtroy digeſtion, unleſs great quantities 
bave been conſtantly thrown in with the food. 
A idle 
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A ttle ſpice, uſed with the more flatulent vege- 
e is frequently ſerviceable, as by encreaſing 
the action of the ſtomach, it brings on digeſtion, 
before that fermentation takes place, which in 
weak! ftomachs, would be attended with extrica- 
tion of air. Thus, we uſe pepper with greens, 
peas, &c. to correct what is called their windi- 
nest; and we uſe pepper with broth, to coagulate 
the fluid more firmly, and correct its putre- 
ſcency, both which are brought about by the action 
of the ſtomach. © Lemon-juice, barley, *&c. is 


* R . 


dſten added to both, for the ſame purpoſe. So 


ve eat muſtard with ſalted pork and beef, ſalted 
fiſh, &c. in order to aſſiſt digeſtion, by encreaſing 
the action of the ſtomach ; ſalted proviſions being 
being more wool of r than ſuch as are 
. | 

The ſecond claſs of fubſtances to aſſiſt digeſtion | 
are acids, None but the native vegetable acid, 


, the juice of ſour fruits, is capable of afford- 


ing nouriſhment ; nor would this, if pure; it is 
owing to the mucilage mixed with it, that it 
mildes. _— then off __—_ wy 


* 


eie ns many effects. In the "mn 
place, they ſtimulate the glands of the ſtomach, 
erenting * cheir ſtimulus that ſenſation we cal! 


hunger. 


309 4 
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hunger. Digeſtion being conſiderably affected 


by the appetite z if there is no appetite, - though» 
the ſtomach be ſtrong, there will be no digeſtion” 


We frequently then employ acids, a [little -before* 


meals, to create an appetite. Thus, in hae 
countries, where owing to an encreaſed circulation” 
of the ſkin, the internal circulation is diminiſheds: 
and, of courſe, the ſtomach weakened, the in- 
habitants accuſtom themſelves to the drinking of 


beverage or lemonade * dinner, to — 4 


To 


* 


their appetite. | * 


Acids alſo promote ſecretion of the glands of 
the ſtomach, ſo as to ſupply the food with a 


watery menſtruum; that is, fluid n — . 


ſuffici ient to promote fermentation. 


They act l a of the 


reſt of the ſyſtem, taking off that. ſtimulus o- 


ſioned by digeſtion, - Hence they are beneficial in 


warm climates, and in weather where the heat 


naturally ſtimulates the ſyſtem; and that ſtimulus 
is liable to be encreaſed by digeſtion. Hence, as' 


was ſaid before, fruit is exceeding wholeſome in 
the ſummer, and at certain times, if taken in 


W © „ „ 


Acids tend likewiſe to 1 inal 1 
and 
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and fluids ; and, aſſiſted by the coagulating fluids 
ol ide flomach, they take off the viſcidity of food. 


Thus we uſe lemon or vinegar with fiſh, particu- 


larly fhell- fiſh. Indeed, ſhell-fſh ſhould never be 
eaten without ſome acid; they being, as was be. 
fore obſerved, in their nature ſo remarkably viſcid, 
and, of courſe,” ſo prejudicial to the conſtitution. | 
It is for the ſame reaſon, that we uſe acids with 


veal, lamb, and all young animals; namely, to 


| corre&t their viſcidity. Of all acids, vinegar, 
provided we attend to its quality, is the ſafeſt. 


tion; that is, ſuch fermentation as ſhould by no 


weans take place in the ſtomach. It is for this 
reaſon we uſe them with ſubſtances of looſe tex- 


ture, that are apt to turn ſour in the ſtomach, and 


decome flatulent or windy. Thus we eat vinegar 
wich ſallad, and greens of all ſorts. So, in all weak 
ſtomachs, where food is apt to turn ſour, and 


cauſe heart- burn, the uſe of acids has been found 


ta correct and "rake it off. It is on this account, 


that fruit has been introduced after meals. Acids 


\ then/are uſeful for many purpoſes in digeſtion ; 
bdut taken in too great quantities, they are hurt- 
ful, as they will produce a diſpoſition to flatu- 
55 8 7 1 4 ard weakneſs, in the ſtomach and 
"Ya als: 


Acids check alſo vinous and acetous fermenta- 


| 
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bowels, . which js. afterwards emed an 
Ne 4 2 * 13 115 —— WY Ty; * Vat ſt \ 15 1 


" * 
71 7 : «4 * | 
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is ſalt, which affords no kind of nouriſhment 3 3 | 


neither will ic digeſt, but paſſes through the/body 
without any change. als is, however, univenlally 
uſed where it can be got; nay, all animals prefer: 


food that is ſaltiſh to ſuch, as is not. This gene f "2 


ral inſtinct, we ſhould | fuppoſe; would get be 
given, but to ſome purpoſe; yet it is difficulero ſay 
ofwhat uſe ſalt is, in digeſtion, It ſtimulates he 

glands of the ſtomach, and promotes ſeeretion.of © 


the eee, * of what. ON 3 


We * * food with: fas FP 
preſerved,” it is conſiderably more difficult of di- 
geſtion. The fibres are hardened, they are not 


ſo readily diſſolved, and they e I | 


proper fermentation of the ſtomach with difhculey, - 
Thus it is, that we cannot live ſo long on ſalted 
proviſion as on freſh. for, as was before obſerved, 
the ſalt does not penetrate thoroughly! into all 
parts of the meat; therefore, when in the ſto- 
mach, before ſermentation takes place in the outer 


parts, the inner will purify, and, bp infollligele” ba 


| Auids of the body, bring on the ſcurvy, as we toe) 
1524 H ö ir - I 


. 


0 
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1 e ori upon a long voyage. And 
. falt may be uſed, in the greateſt quantity, 
ſoo as to prevent putrefaction of food, vithour 


e w 1 * nouriſhment, 


| on 4 yy Gies dr me be ald 46 
. help p digeſtion, it taking off the viſcidity of food. 
exe it is, that we ent ſalad; with which oil has 
deen miued, with the meat of young animals, as 
with-v6allawb, Ce. und (with ſome kinds of fiſh) 
- whichy from its glarineſs, tends much to diſturb 
'  . digeſtion,” Oil alſo" takes off the diſpoſition in 

| looſe vegetables to ferment improperly, and thus 
.  ptevents flatulency, It is for this reaſon, we uſe 
it with ſallads, greens, &c. But eil, in weak 
ſtomachs diſpoſed to acidity, is apt to produce 

fournels in the ſtomach, and bring on heart-burn, 
ſickneſs, vomiting, and purging. Why it ſhould 
have theſe contrary . 

_ 1 to be true. — 


Eee is ee aſſiſtant of digettion, by pre- 
Wee the bad effects of ſome food, and affords 
conſiderable nouriſhment in itſelf, A diluted ſo- 
. lution: ferments more readily than a more cen- 
trated one; that is, the more water you put to 
| ſugar, provided you exceed not certain bounds, 


the more readily it ferments. Sugar mixed with 
| acer. 


* . ' 


ſuch as falad, currants, cherries. O contain.-in 
them à more diluted. ſolutian of ſugar than the 
| firmer vegetables, or che fweeger ne Id is en 
this account, that we frequently eat ſugar with 
them. Another reaſon hy we cat ſygay, with 
ſuch vegetables, is to take off the aceſency and fla- 


tulency which they arg: apt to run ſoom inge by 
rendering them more difficult to farmens. . Sugar « 
alſo cotrects the putreſcency of animal food; bur 
not ſo.much as. vegetables do. Fot this puspoſe, 
it was much uſed in England before . 
* eee i; 26] (+ Hors. 2 *. 


ä 


I: is not above 150 years e | 


other vegetables were imported from Holland, 
(a kitchen-garden being then a great curiolity,) - 
Salted meat at that times was doch egen 


then accuſtomed to eat, ſugared men and fy 
gared ham. At preſent, the cuſtom. is not ſo muqm 
abgliſhed, but that we eat ſweet Bucs: with 
various kinds of food, 22810 %%% 28 


Fee bas been ſaid 3 This 
obſervation may, in ſome caſes, he juſt; as, where 
the teeth may have a more than ordinary degree - 


H 2 


$7 


| 10 e 4655 * 5 
@ certain quantity of water, preſendy becomes yi- ·· 
 negar» Now, the looſer vegetables and. fruits, -. 


bs 


and the ſea-ſcuryy. very general. Perſons wene © 
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"of fenfibility ; ; or it may, perhaps, by ſlicking 
about them, and turning acid, corrode them: but 
faults of this kind are oftener imputed to it than 
it deſerves. The finer the ſugar, the purer and 
= leſs noxious it is. Preſerves are far from unwhole- 
ſome, and pickles may be confidered as Punges 


Alec vith vinegar. 


Having thus entered into the ſeveral propenie 
f of Farables, let us now proceed to drinks. 


, : . 


Water | is defy” to digeſtion and RY 
ment. For there are ſalts conftantly forming in 
the blood; beſides ſuch as are thrown into it by 
the ſtomach; whoever has accidentally taſted 
their own blood, will be convinced of this, by its 
ſaline taſte. There \ is always alſo, a ſmall, part 
; of the blood, in ſome degree, gong. Now, 
if theſe ſalts and this putreſceney were accumu- 
lated to any great degree, it would prove fatal. 
Water, , then, 1 is neceſſaty to waſh away theſe ſalts, 
and this putreſceney. Beſides, the ſaliva and 
natural juice of the ſtomach, is not ſuffcient of 
themſelves to diſſolve the aliment, and carry on 
fermentation. Water then is a great aſſiſtant. 
But pure water is not ſo proper for either of theſe 
Purpoſes ; for water will run off too foon'; ther 
By it will not gemein 1 wich the food long 
enough 


17 


row 0 2855 6 1 
enough to go through fermentation with it; >. 


ther will it alone carry off the putreſcent or flieg OA 2 


ſubſtance in the blood. Mixing mucilagi 
matter with it, as in wine, beer, cyder, Ed 
it to anſwer theſe purpoſes. Thus, we ſer the 
ſaliva or ſpittle which Nature N is 2 e 
fluid, or a mucilaginous one. 5 


1 


. 720. SN: 


þ | | F 2% 
. being in a ſtate of N itſelk. 


tends to forward fermentation in the ſtomack, 
For any ſubſtance going through one fermentg 
tion, generally forwards fermentation in another. - 


Accordingly. we find perſons accuſtomed” t 4 | | 


drink weak wine, cannot digeſt their food with + 
water alone, but will have eruptions on the ein 
during the time that their meat is in their ſtomach. 
Beſides, wine is as neceſſary to a weak ſtomach, . 
as ſpices ; for if it be not too ſtrong, nor taken ig 
too great quantities, it ſtimulates the ſtomach, 
makes it contract freer, and thus forwards digef- _ 


tion. In warm climates, the inhabitants could not pre» 
ſerve their health without it ; ; the heat of the Weg- 


ther keeping up ſuch Kirculation of the blood on 7 
the ſurface of the body, as to weaken the interna} 
parts, and render digeſtion difficulc. Accordingly 


we find, that Nature- has provided, them amply 
with oe means * procuring wine. Hence it 
fol- 


8 
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| follows, that a glaſsof wige, e 8 
mmer, is more beneßicial than one drank ip 
Winter; as the one belps Frog, * er 
Se ro-deſtroy it. er . (435-1 
Was man to 1 the Jife of 2 ſavage, water 
3p : would be a ſufficient drink; as eating only a ſmall 
quantity, and uſing great exerciſe, his digeſtive 
organs would be much ſtronger, and ſufficient for 
digeſtion without any ather aſſiſtance : but accor- 


. 


too much, and taking little exerciſe, he requires 

_ wine, However, the wine ſhould be diluted wich 
water ; for was it to intoxicate to any degree, it 
would overthrow the deſign for which it was 
taken, prevent the ſtomach from eating ſuffici- 
ently, and interrupt digeſtion going on. By 
wine here, we mean all vinous. liquors, as vine, 
Air ale, ſmall beer, 1 


. 


6 3 "If we drink pure water, it SAL find 1 its way out: 
of the body by urine or ſweat, without carrying 
any of the faline, or putrgſgent parts of the blood 
with it; but if weuſe mucilaginous fluids, as wine, 
beer, Sc. they remain ſome time in the blood, 
mix with the ſaline and putreſcent ſubſtances of 
* and | gradually carry them * Water then, is 

the 


o 7 0 
: 51 
% | 4 3” 
* 


ding to his preſent method of living, eating daily 


10 ROTO rt. 
| the neceſſary. drink; But * * much 3 
brewing; tt 3s; wine: beer,” Sec.” if moderately © 
eaten as We have mentioned, is che belt 

dor ret een 1 


MOI 4 {1634104 31K mn 


rice faid ſo much upon the nature of i- 
geſtion, ad che property of food in general. let us.” 
win 6ver tlem again a little moe baneüfef, * 
3 and, ie Ee emen 1 
= - Stone: frults, in geil, are of 4 ft lid des 
ture, and their juices dilute z by which 
; tkey are thſily ned u BN Tei Th 
this reaſon, they ate apt ro be eaten in latge ; 
* tities: Hence, as they are more liable e UE 
' ration than any other, and produce a eopi 5 
+ | acid, they are apt to irritate the inteſtines, And, 
bring off purging att vomiting. Apricots * 
| peachies are leſs noxious than either the cherry. or 


the plumb, being ſweeter and richer : the later | 
mw *. in amen che rn, | 5 by” . 
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"Apples ing park thing be. Me WA 
and conitdining a leſs active acid, are not {6 liable 
to a noxious fermentation as the ſtone · fruits, and 

vill continue longer in the ſtomdch; and of theſe, 

. pears are more wholeſome than apples z for tha bs 

2 | pear being ſpecifitally heavier than n. vill! 
lsa 4 


Ef 


a 1} 


„ AN FASYAWAY+-+ | 
ink to the bottom of the ſigmach, 8 
digeſted; while. apples, ſwimming near the WW ay 
will elude the action of the inteſtines, and .by, - 4 
Irtieating the left orifice of the ſtomach, will alten | | 
produce uncaſy ane 
TI Ec YE 0 OR © 

"Keranberries and . ** are of a very tender 
rextvre ; 3; therefore . eaſily diſſolved, paſſing off 
Before a very active fermentation can take place, 
which is likewiſe prevented by their ſweetneſs, . 


On all theſe accounts, Y are * innocent. 


59 7 


n ae 1 1 eee, 
ſacetnel; z, of courſe, very little nouriſhment, * 


* 


7 „ 


40 


2 Hebdbentes ate Doh — we ts ne 
ing, and more innocent; and without the hyſks, 
are very eaſily digeſted; and on account f 

. dheir ſweetneſs, leſs ſubject to active e. 


Grapes 3 are · a richer u — a | grear 
quantity of ſugar, on which account they, are 
more nutritive than any we have mentioned - 
and if eaten when perfectly ripe, and in modera- 
i tion, are innocent. betas | ' Tron 


„ 


heat to cheſe fruit; that , 


O0 FK N Lr. 
When we apply 


es ve bake or Voll chem, ue change dhe 


qualities; diffipate their active acid, afid difpole- 


| themleſs to ferment. Hence, univerſally,” bakell 


or boiled fruits are'fafer than freſh. It is to de. 
ſtroy their (diſpoſition to fermentation, that we - 
. frequently eat them with milk or cream, whole 
dily nature produces” chat effect. Wine is alſo 

uſedl to obviate the bad effects of fruit; but this 


depends upon its ſpiriruous part; and therefore 


pure ſpirit, were it not otherwiſe: noxious, woe g 


be moſt eligible. If wine be uſed; it ſheuld 5 
ſtrong and mellow. Another method of uling _ 
them, is with ſugar. This ſurely renders fruit” 


more nutritive and to ſour fruits, muſt be a ju- 5 | | 


vicious addition. Sometimes we uſe oy matters ; 
as butter in apple. pye. This, from its 'antifer* 


mentative quality, is a proper addition; but in 4 


weak ſtomachs, is apt to produce heart: burn, We. 


It is ſafer to eat the mild fruit, N . 3 = | SY 


the ſour fruits, after. 


We cone next to the herbs, Beet at Gi. 9 
nage are watery and inſipid; they contain but 
little ſugar or mucilaginous matter , and, of 
courſe, afford but little nouriſhmenr. On account 


of their little acidity and Woſe texture, they are 1 8 


ene than ſome of the other herbs. 
1 * 3 - Dan- 


— P 4 = 
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Dandelion, endive, lettuce, are, all * RE 
milky plants; and it is almoſt. a univerſal rule, 
that thoſe which afford a milky juice, areremarkably 
-  acrid,, and many of them poiſonous but theſe I = 
have mentioned have been excepted; however, they, 
, are all opiates, in ſome meaſure, when old; for 
| this reaſon, we only uſe them when very young. 
and we blanch them, to free them of their acri - 
mony, which is done by tying them up, and 
thus depriving them of light. They are flatulent; 
and, as ſuch, ſhould be never eaten without 
6 or rs, to anſwer the ſame pur- 


1 contains a eſis acrimony ; 

which account, it 1s: blanched for uſe, 3 it 
is never wholly deprived of its acrimony in this 
NaN. boiling docs it more effectually, and gives 
it a mucilaginous ſweetneſs ; conſequently, it is 
moſt wholeſome in broths, and that in the ſum- 
1 mer, when the ſtomach can bear ſtimulating moſt. 


Aſparagus is only wholeſome when in an inter- 
mediate ſtate, between root and plant; when old, 


it is remarkably acrid; but when young, it, is 
; ſweer and mucilaginous. 


- 
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Artichokes, if young and boiled; are of 9 


tender texture, eaſily digeſted, and not flatulent? 
They are ſweet, a of courſes remarkably nu- 


tritious, | 248. wag 4 - 2.20%, 
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"Muſhrooms are very nutritive, and much a- kin 1 


to animal food; that is, they reſemble meat in 


their properties; and as ſuch, may be eaten by | 


ſtrong perſons in, conſiderable quantity. - The 


| morelle and trufle are of this kind; but on 40. 
gount of their ſtimulating powers, are more off ed 
as a faſhionable o ornament to our Uiſhes, than 22 2 


any N food. 


8 
4 
LA 4 


The next to be 3 are our eſculeng 


only as ſallad, or after meals to help digeſtion, 
Ir is moſt wholeſome when ſcraped, The turnep 
is, at beſt, when deprived of its acrid kin, but 3 
watery weak nutriment, very Aatulent, or inden 


wi ierten! 1 a: vill pom ; 21458 
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v The carrot nd n ** oh, mee — 


laginous matter contained in them, ate vety nou- 
riſhing; but the carrot. more than the parſaigs - 
Yn * wor * 2 tw a. 
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roots. The raddiſh, as being ſo acrid, is pled 


— 
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The. rel, the onion, and the i are in 


their recent. ſtate, acrid, but innocent. When by 


age or climate, this acrimony is too great, we do 
not uſe them as food. When boiled, this acri- 


mony is deſtroyed, and a remarkable mild ſub- 
ſtance remains, very nutritious, N to thoſe 
é who can digeſt them raw · 


Bot « all 3 culinary herbs, potatoes are che 
bett; they, containing a kind of flour, are, on that 
account, very nouriſhing, and leſs flatulent than 


any, conſequently very wholeſome. The more 
mealy they are, the better. 


i 
. * 


The next in order are peas, heans, F 3 hd, 
tr. they contain a degree of oil and ſugar mixed, 

toriſequently afford pure and ſtrong nouriſhment, 
as" appear from experiments made on domeſtic 
animals, viz. hogs, &c But as they are of firm 


kextiire; and not cafily digefted; their uſe in food 
Solch be cofifined to the hardy and robuſt. They 
are more flatulent than moſt vegetables, therefore 
_ improper. aliment for weak ſtomachs, When 


aten young,” before they come to be ripe, they 


ute indeed leſs flatulent, on account of their not 
having attained the oil they afterwards gain; but 
then their nutriment is proportionably diminiſh» | 


"hs French beans being eaten in their cod, arg 


Uo 
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not ſo flatulent as the other mo, and peas; eher 

ripe or not, being of a more tender and, fohuble 
texture than beans, are not ſo oſten eaten. The 
3 ene puddings, 
8 Be... eee 
; 838 for vegetable food: — 

fider the particular farts of animal. And firſt 
with reſpect to beef and, veal. Were we pure ch . 
mals. cortainty.mankd Fs Ae preferred ʒ bhüẽt 
when we talk of them as — bark 


is, for the reaſons I have mentioned, mort £ 


nutritive than. veal : for when, an. animal is very 
young, we commonly have an averſion to it. The 
whole of it then is, as it were, a ſemifiuid maſs, 
which we cannot take, in ſufficient quantity; and | 
which, from its watery conſiſtence, muſt be bur | 

little nutritious. It is the ſame with reſpe it» | 
mutton and lamb, veniſon. and fawn, Pork. 


pig, e. Munton has commonly, been Fgfeff, 8 


to all the fleſhes of quadrupeds; and led I. 
ſides its being more perfect, has the advantage © 
over them of being more generally ſuited to dif- 


ferent climates. Beef requires a very nice inter- 1 


mediate ſtate, rich paſtures and temperate air; 
which it ſeems to enjoy chiefly in this country 9 
1 can be brought to almoſt ew 8 

þ „ 


„ an PAS WA 
perfection lin the bleak bande. * . theſs 
mild ſouthern n ap 
SH mg ft 9 rid n 5106.0 
Hate, being an animal much excite wehen 
a firmneſs of fibres, and is difficult of digeſtion; 
and when killed, after a long chace, when much 
of che oil of the body is abſorbed, its muſtular 
are much firmer and tougher than when 
Killed in the ſeat. The rabbit, being of very 
Nttle exerciſe, is one of the white meats, without 

viſcidicy, and is one of the lighteſt and moſt di- 
e in uſe. TOTO" ene en 


7 
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*. With reſpect to the 5081 it, being the only 
domeſtic animal we know, of no uſe to men when 


alive ; 18 therefore properly deſigned for food. 


Beſides, "as loathſome and ugly to every human 


eye, it 'y Killed without reluctance. Pork is of 
very tender ſtructure, encreaſed, perhaps, froma 


- peculiarity in its nature, viz, raking in fat more 


| readily chan any © other animal. Pork is a white 


meat, eyen in ifs adult ſtate, and then gives out a 
jelly in Very great quantity; and on account of its 


2 


( ee Gen is ka” nutritious,” we fr n 
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«The next "claſs" my animal food, r of 
dice; of which there ate ſeveral kinds. Fhe 
«ck, | hen, chicken, 4nd capon, are entirely do- 


> : 
TEES” 


ro PWOLONG Ar, 9 
meſtit, there being no country in which wen e 
found wild. They take ſittle ,exerciſe, and live 
moſtly on vegetables; hence they are food of a 


tender ſtructure, eaſy of digeſtion, and, a & 5 


white meat, gelatinous. When very young, then 
are extremely viſcid ; when old, tough and Jligas 
mentous : ſo that the proper time of uſing them 

is in a middle ſtate, between theſe twoextremes 
that is, when about a year old. Such as eat the 


younger, eat them when unwholeſome. N⁹]m - 
barn-door fowl is far preferable to one that is 
crammed ; as exerciſe is neceſſary to gie periods,” 


tion; for by this means, the fat of the animal 
equally diſperſed through the muſcular. parts; 


is accumulated 1 in enn parts. 


U 
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whereas, when the bird is fatted haſtily, he, 


hen, Sc. equally tender, and equally eaſy of dis 


geſtion. '. With reſpect to wild fowl.z. ſuch, as the” 
pheaſant, the grouſe, the partridge, and the quail, -- 


they approach in their nature to the tame fowly 


but are of a higher flavour, are more tender, and. 
rather _ of ago, x 


ye BY y * D. * | 


| eee to e of theſe as. * 
duck, a tame, contains a great deal 


A aer War 8 
&f eſtehtial oil, and will not ſo readily digeſt in the WF 
ſtomach! - "However, the wild ' duck; from its 
being thuch/exerciſed, being generally carnivorous, 
is more ſoluble than the tame duck, and, of 
courſe; eaſier digeſted. The tame gooſe is mani - 
ly les viſcid than the duck, but is of a firmer 
texture, Digeſtion, with regard to this bird, is 
not o conſtant; it depending on the diſpoſition of ä 
te ſtomach. But the teal, though much of the 

* nature” of the wild duck, is the moſt tender and 
- fxvouiy, the * and the mot witefeſonie 
= Mt, $ 
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5 0 mer and green ating Se. el wbich the 
woodcock and ſnipe, although they live chiefly on 4 
infects, are of a tender ſtructure, 2 8 to 


ene meat of the __ and hen. ; 


. ' 
4 = 1 ed dene 
eile produces firmnefs. An opportunity no of- 
deen to Muſtrate it. The woodcock is obliged to 
ft much about, white the partridge walls more. 
Aung flies leſs, Hence, it is obſerved, that the 
3 wing of the woodcock is always very tough, 
> while that of the partfidge is very tender; and, 
dc tbe — the leg of the-woodeook is. very 
10 4 | tender, 


un 
3 
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tender, while that of the partridge * is e wah 
Hence the old doggrel diſtich: 5 


0 II the partridge had but the woodcotk's 
en thigh, 1 
«| d be the beſt bird that e. er dork fy. ”» 


N "ul I 
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Wich reſpect to 3 . 0 — birds 
they are, in their nature. hot and alkaleſcent, that 
is, very much diſpoſed to active fermentation in 
the ſtomach; and perhaps, more ſo than any other 
bird of this kind that lives on grain. We attribute: 
this to much exerciſe. When young, they are 
tender and eaſily digeſted. As to ſmaller birds 
viz, the lark, the thruſh, c. there is probably a 
difference according to their exereiſe and food a 
but it will be ſufficient to ſay, that, when taken at 
a proper age, they are tender, Juicy, — 
ſome. | ln; 


We have a good opportunity here to mention 
eggs, It is obvious, from their nature and uſe, in the . 
nouriſhment of the fœtus, that they contain a lar 


ger proportion of pure nutriment than any others | 


food, Notwithſtanding this, eggs are not of eaſy 


oh 
Iu * 
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quan tity. 


We will now . to fiſh ; 1 firſt, let us 

mention the turtle, an amphibious animal, now 

became a great delicacy. From ſome particu- 

lars in its oeconomy, from its little motion, and 

its living on vegetables, it is of a very gelatinous 
| natuke, and highly nutritious, 


The texture of fiſh, in general, is more tender 
than that of fleſh, They have nothing of a 
fibrous ſtructure like fleſn; of courſe, they are 
eaſier digeſted than meat, eſpecially ſuch as are 
not of a viſcid nature. We have had occaſion ta 
ſay ſamething on the different kinds of fiſh before, 
as indeed, we have on moſt ſorts of food; but as it 
is-a matter in which mankind are highly concern · 
ed; it may not he unneceſſary to be e 
particular. 


-; Thoſe of the 5 kind, as the fea-ſalmon, 
the river · trout the ſmelt, the charr, &c. are of A 
tender ſubſtance, ſufficiently juicy and nouriſh» 


apt to breed humours in the ſkin, The ſalmon- 


| * than thoſe of the white Rind. | 
| ; The 


ment they afford, not be eaten in any age | 


tout is undgubtedly more ſtimulating, and leſs 


ing: but, like other fiſh, they are heating, and oe 


5 
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The next claſs, ſuch as the barbel, the carp, 

the gudgeon, the tench, the chubb, the roath, 
the bleak, and the bream, is drier, and leſs tendi- 
nous ; leſs ſtrong and heating; and of a nature 
leſs gelatinous. The perch is ſomething of this 
kind, of a firm texture, but tender ſubſtance, 


| eaſily digeſted, neither laren heating, or te- 
markably ſtimulant. | 


The next claſs is ſea-fiſh, and that of the its | 
ing, the haddock, and the cod. Theſe give a gra- 
dation in tenderneſs, glutinolity, and ſtimulus tod 
the whole ſyſtem ; the cod being the firmeſt, moſt 
viſcid, and moſt heating, of the three. 1 


The lump is a remarkable viſcid fiſh, 46 | 


proaching in quality to the cel, and exceedingly = 


nutritious to thofe who-uſe it. The mackerel is 
of drier ſubſtance, and leſs nutritious. The mullet 
is between the carp and the haddoek ; lefs dry 
than the one, and more juicy than the other. The 
| pike, though rapacious and cafnivorous, is dry 
and in ſome degree, oily; and . arm | 

ing of any we tale in. i 


"Another claſs, is that of ** EP: hs 93 | 
the anchovy, and the ſhad; which are of an oily, 
- K2 Jui, 


* 
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Juicy, nutriticus nature, in their heating quality 
next .to the ſalmon, ſtimulating the ſyſtem and. 
quickening the pulſe to a conſiderable degree. 


The next claſs is that of the flounder kind, tz. 
the common flounder, the ſoal, the plaiſe, the 
| turbot, and the holibut. Theſe are all of a ten- 
der ojly, juicy nature, more viſcid than the pre- 
- ceding claſs ; but leſs fo than the following. They 
are ſet down. according to their qualities ; the 
founder and ſoal more tender, he turbot and 


huolibut more viſcid. 


The laſt is the cel kind, as the ſand-eel, the com- 

mon eel, the conger-eel, Sc. Theſe are of the 
Jame quality with the viper, viſcid, nutritious, and 
_ difficultly perſpirable 5 by long retention in the 
ſtomach, ESR: ang. Appreſſive, 


Wich find, to ya crab, the "i Ra the 
lobſter, they come under the name of inſects: 
they are of a nature, that if boiled, will give a 
jellied broth, and are apt to ſtimulate the ſyſtem 
very much, producing heat, anxiety, and fever. 
As to oyſters, they are nutritious, and though 

long retained in the ſtomach, as little heating to 
the ſyſtem as any. The muſcle, they ſay, is pot- 
5 fonous ; ; but where the poiſon relides, we cannot 
tell: 


® 7 
- = 

* - 

4 
- 

.. 
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tell: the ill effects 2 e 
muſt proceed from their nn „ 


Upon the whole, we beg, i it * fo Wo he 
that what has been ſaid reſpecting foods, holds good 
only in general. Difference of conſtitution will 


produce different effects. Thus, according do the 2 


old adage, * What is one man's meat, may be 
another man's poiſon.” If perſons are fo raſh 
as to determine the quality of any particular food 
to be good, becauſe it agrees with them, it is in 
vain ſaying any thing to them, upon the ſubject; | 


What i is wholeſome to-day, may be be injurious 7 


to morrow]; and though at preſent, they find n 
ill effects from the uſe of certain things, they may 
lay the foundation of diſeaſes, and ane | 

e them later in li.. A 

- Wor before we diſmiſs this ſubject, we e ta 4 
notice of the uſe of coffee and tea. Much diſpute 
has ariſen about their virtues. One would ima - 
gine, frequent experience would long ago have 
filenced ſuch diſputes. Their effects are, un- 


doubtedly, very much mixed, depending on the 4 


warm water. The virtues attributed to them, 


ſuch as aſſiſting digeſtion, relieving the ſtomach . ' 3 


from a load of food, from crudities and from 
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head-achs arifing from them, promoting the ſecre- 
tion of urine, and perhaps of perſpiration, 
may be all fairly attributed to the warm water. 
The fame alſo will have the effect of keeping from 
ſeep.. Tea, it is known, weakens the tone of the 
ſtomach, by frequent uſe; debilitates the ſyſtem, 
in conſequence, and brings on tremors and con- 
vulſians. T he ſame effects are not ſo remarka- 
ble in coffee ; but ſtill experience ſhews them to 
be of the ſame nature. Coffee contains a great 
quantity of oil, of a binding quality, that corrects 
| putrefaction. It is found to moderate fermenta- 
tion in the ſtomach, and to be a powerful quieter 
of the ſyſtem; that is, it will decreaſe the force 
and circulation of the blood, and take off the 
- quickneſs and fulneſs of the pulſe z or, in other 
words, it will often abate a flight fever. For 
this reaſon it is recommended in a morning for 
2 head ach, which it will frequently remove. 80 
| far, indeed, taken medicinally, it may be uſeful; 
and as it affiſts digeſtion, one diſh may not be in- 
jurous to thoſe who fit long after dinner, and who 
have ſtrong conſtitutions z but in delicate habits, 
it often occaſions want of ſleep, tremors, and many 
of thoſe complaints called nervous. Newmann 


. obtained by diſtillation, from one pound of 
coffee, 


* 
";41- If; 
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calice, Kve ounces: five, drachms and a half of 
water; fix ounces and half a drachm of chick 
fœtid oil, and four ounces and two drachms of 
earth. In ſhort, we may canclude, that coſſes 
and tea, however their effects be varied by habit 
or particular conſtitutions, certainly wealcen th 
tone of the ſyſtem, and diminiſh. the force al tho 
% . | een 10 8 


Having now treated fully of the Kreml. Kinds 5 


of food, we will next conſider the quantity, ti 
and order, neceſſary to be obſerved in taking it 2 
for health depends as much upon a proper atten- 
tion to this, as to the food we eat. And, in this, 
Jet the palate, or inclination, be firſt conſulted. 
Nature has endowed the ſtomach with ſuch ſenſi· 
bilicy, that, in health, if ſtrictly attended to, 
will, in general, call or long, for that which is 
proper, and reject or Joath that which is improper. 
It is this natural Jonging that has frequently pointed 


ance of medicine, has often recovered the pa patient, 
Eat then, by na means, that, for common f | 
which you diflike, Paulo pyjor ſed ſuavier cibus 8 
Potus meliori at ingrato, præſerendus. Agreeabie 
food, though it be rather worſe in quality, is pre- 
ferable to at which cloys, be it ever ſo good. 


_ In 


obt, in diſorders, food, which, without the aſliſt» | | 
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In the next place, examine your Romach, 


Never eat any thing that lies heavy in it, or riſes 


in it, any thing that is long in paſſing off, or any 
thing that is flatulent or windy, that occaſions 


belehings, heart burn, gripes, or fluxes; theſe 


being ſure ſymptoms of improper digeſtion ; the 


' conſequence of which is bad. If therefore, from 


2 depraved appetite, you ſhould long for ſuch 

food as you experimentally found to diſagree with 

you, by no means indulge i it. By a reſolution to 

and fach temptations, we may keep off a 

y ion of diſorders: for indigeftion is the fore 
ner of half the diſeaſes we are liable to. 


Another thing to be conſidered, is the choice 
of food, whether ſuch mear as you wiſh for, be in 
ſeaſon or not; for that which at one time of the 
year is good, may, at another, be hurtful. For 
example, pork, during the winter, is wholeſome, 
but 1 in ſummer, 1 it 1s not fit to be eaten. Our 
taſte will guide us in this ; as much difference as 
there is in taſte, Between 2 thing in ſeaſon and out 
of ſeaſon ; : fo much i is there in the goodneſs, and 
of courſe, i in its wboleſomeneſs. 


et) EIT. * nn = 


"y 


I has been long a cuſtom to 1 meat a con- 


aderable time before we dreſs it, under a notion 
of 


. 
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of its becoming more tender and eaſy of digef- 
tion. They ſay, when putrefaction has begun 
to take place in meat out of the body, it will che 
ſooner break down in the body. This may pro- 


bably be the caſe: but what it acquires in tender- 


nels, it loſes in its nutritive quality. It is not 


ſufficient that your meat does not ſtink, the ſpi- 


rituous part of it muſt be preſeryed, that which 
gives lively and pure nouriſhment 2. meat, there- 
fore long kept, is not ſo wholeſome as that Which 


s, freſh killed. With reſpect to digeſtion, it goes 


on ſufficiently ſoon in a healthy ſtomach, whether 
the meat be tough or tender. It is not meant to 

ſay that all meats are ſufficiently ſoon digeſted; it 
has already been ſhewn to the contrary z, but 
what is meant, is, that in meat of the ſame kind 
and age, it is of no great conſequence to the cater” 
in point of firmneſs, whether it be tender, from 
being long kept, or tough, from being rege 
when freſh killed, | | : 


Cuſtom is another thing to be ho dered | in ws 
choice of food. What we have been longeſt uſed 
to, generally agrees beſt with us. Change of 
diet is apt to cauſe ſome alteration : : therefore 


Auen a new diet offers itſelf, as Pp, change of . 
-*% places 
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places and countries, we ſhould at firſt be ſparing; 

upon further uſe we may be bolder. Nay, even, 

with thoſe to whom a change of diet becomes 
neceſſary, it ſhould be brought about by degrees. 

Nulla ſubita mutatio eff bona. No ſudden change is 


The next thing 1 we ſhould: Baby; hd "the quan- 
tity. Temperance and moderation in eating is 
- nature's great preſervative. Plures gula quam 
gladius—the throat has deſtroyed more than the | 
ſword. Some are apt to think, the more plenti- 
fully they eat, the better they thrive, and the 
ſtronger they grow. But this is not the caſe. A 
little well digeſted, will render the body more vi- 
gorous than when it is glutted with ſuperfluity, 
moſt” of which is turned to excrementitious, not 
alimentary fluid, and muſt be ſpeedily evacuated, 
or ſickneſs will follow, Our ſtomach is the beſt 
| Judge in ſuch caſes. We ſhould never eat to ſa- 
tiety or fulneſs, but deſiſt with an appetite. Thus 
ſhall we be refreſhed; light and cheerful, not 


"= 


| 5 dull, heavy, or indiſpoſed. No certain quantity of 


odd can be preſcribed as a general rule: what is 


convenient to one, may be too much for another, 


© and too little for a third. A firong labouring 


an 
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and active perſon may eat more freely than te 


weak, the ſtudious, and ſedentary, or ſuch as take 
their eaſe: indeed, the active require greater ſup- 
ply, By our loading the ſtomach, fermentation is 
checked, and, of courſe, digeſtion impeded for 
the natural juice of the ſtomach has not room to 
exert itſclf ; it therefore nauſeates its contents, and 
is attended with belchings ; the ſpirits are clogged, 
obſtructions enſue, and fever is the conſequences, | 
Hence ariſe various ill ſymptoms, and depraved 
effets throughout the body, enervating the 


ſtrength, decaying the ſenſes, haſtening old age, © 


and ſhortening of life. Though theſe bad effects 
are not inſtantly perceived, yet they are the certain 

attendants of intemperance ; for it has been gene- 
rally obſerved, in great caters, that (though fram 
cuſtom, a ſtate of youth, and a ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion, they have felt no immediate inconvenience, 


and bore their immoderate diet well) if they 
have not been unexpectedly cut off, they have 
found the ſymptoms of old age come on early in 
life, attended with pains and innumerable diſor- 
ders. In winter, indeed, we may eat more freely 


than in ſummer, becauſe the ſtomach-is ſtronger, 


for the reaſons I mentioned before,  the-circyla» 
bs 2 Wh. | 


1. 2 "on 


— 
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tion of the blood not being encreaſed by the heat 
of the weather, on the external parts of the body: 

but both in winter and ſummer, we ſhould feed. 
Vith moderation: and if we value our health, ever 
make it a rule to riſe from table with an appetite. 
Should we ever be tempted to eat too much, at 
one time, we ſhould cat the leſs at another; that 
is, if our dinner has been larger than ordinary, let 
our ſupper be the leſs, or if poſſible, none at all; 

for there is no man however careful of his health, 
that in this matter does not occaſionally tranſ- 


| greſs. 


2 


The next caution to be mentioned on this ſub- 
ject, are the hours of eating. Let not the com- 
mon cuſtom of meals invite you to eat, except 
your appetite concur with thoſe times. A ſuffi- 
cient diſtance between hours of eating ſhould be 
ever obſerved, leſt we charge the ſtomach with a 
freſh - ſupply, before the former be paſſed away; 
for if any half-digeſted matter remains to be 
mixed with the hext meal, it frequently occaſions 
a foul ſtomach; beſides, the ſtomach, when 
empty, receives the food with delight, and will 
bar eager and ſharp in digeſtion; and each part, as 


WI along, * © mn its office mo 
©: 24 
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and ſufficiently. However, as ſome omen 
will digeſt their contents ſooner than others, 
if Wig” empty, will haturally' draw up from 
inteſtines putrid vapours, which will deſtroy. f | 
appetite, (for how often do we faſt, till we loſe our 
appetite ?) and greatly diſturb the head and ani 
mal ſpirits; (for the head, from the great quan- 
tity of nerves ſpread upon the ſtomach,” "readily 
| ſympathizes with it) on theſe accounts, let ſach 
as feel a gnawing, as it is commonly called, 
within them, not wait till the ſtared hour of 
meals, but eat a little, that the ſtomach ma 
have ſomething to work on. Hence it appears, 
that there can be no general hour of eating. 
Children, with craving appetites, do, and may 
eat often, Young perſons' i in health, that labour 
and uſe much exerciſe, may eat three times a-day, 


morning, noon, and night; but to ſuch as are ig. 


years, ſuch as are weak, as do no work, uſe no 
exerciſe, or lead a ſedentary life, eating twice ia 
the day is ſyfficient; or, perſons weak and: old, | 
* eat —_ but then it * be but little. 


If perſans confine themſelves to two meals as” 


one had better be a ſupper than a dinner, pro- 


vided they ſup early; becauſe, during the hours 
7 hou 2 
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of leep, the body is compoſed, and W and 
at this time, receives its greateſt nouriſhment. 
But late ſuppers are very offenſive to the whole 
frame, eſpecially to the head and eyes, from the 
yapours that ariſe from a loaded ſtomach. Our 
food ſhould be tolerably well digeſted, before we 
lay down to ſleep; and this is not well done un- 
_ der two or three hours. Our anceſtors uſed to 
ſup at ſix, and go to reſt at ten. Hence they 
could comply with that well known advice, After "7 
Supper walk a mile, in order to quicken digeſtion, 
and diſpoſe the body for reſt. 


Wie ſhould not eat preſently after exerciſe, nor 
* When we are hot, but forbear till the ſpirits are 
; retired and ſettled. Neither ſhould we come to | | 
meat burthened with care or buſineſs ; for owing 
to the ſympathy between the brain and ſtomach, 
As was obſerved, by means of the nerve, diſtur- 

bed mind will impede the functions of the ſto- 

mach. It is for this teaſon, we eat in company, 

cheerfully with our friends. Mirth and good 

company are great helps to a dull ſtomach, 

creators of appetite, and forwarders of digeſtion : : 

und it is for this reaſon, lively muſic has been in- 


troduced at feaſts, 
| We 
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We ſhould take care alſo to chew our meat 


well; for the ſaliva with which we thus mix ity © 


is a great help to digeſtion ; beſides, in breaking 
it down with the teeth, we ſave the ſtomach the 


trouble: to eat greedily, therefore, and ſwallow _ 


our meat haſtily, is not only indecent, but hurt- 
ful. With reſpe& to drinking at meals, we 
would do it little and often, eſpecially if our 
food be dry and ſolid; great draughts cauſe fluc- 

tuation, and diſturb fermentations. | 


Thus, having gone through the ſeveral proper- 
ties of the various kinds of food, and ſhewn hoc 
far they are wholeſome or not, and how far they 
agree or diſagree with different conſtitutions z in 
order to complete this treatiſe upon health, we 
ſhould proceed to conſider the articles of exerciſe, 
- temperance, reſt, ſleep, &c. on each of which a 
great deal may be ſaid; but as that would ſwell 
theſe pages to a ſize that might probably deter 
the reader from a peruſal of them, it will be more. 
political to defer it to ſome other time, If this is 
received with the approbation the ſubje& de- 
ſerves, the remainder will follow of courſe. 
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C1D, page ee | 
Anchovies, 67. Carp, 67. | 
1 Apples, 55. Sande, 23, $ ; 
( Artichokes, 235 7 Caray + 
| | ſparagus, 21 . arr, o. 
1 * 5 Cheeſe, 10. 
# Cherries, 25. 
£2 BACON, 13. Chewing our meat, 79. 
| | Barbel, 67. Chicken, 13, 66. 
Beans, 22, 60. | Chocolate, 17. 2 
— French, 22. 60 Chubb, 7. 
Beef, 36, 61. Circulation hom cron 
Beer, 53 4 On, 7. * | * 
Beet- root, 21 57. Cod, 67. | 5 2 3 
Bleak, 67. Coffee, 69. . ** 4 
Boiling, 41. Colliflowers, 09. 
Bread, 18. . | Crab, 68. Bt) 
Bread, (French) Cream, 11. 
Bream, 4 Cucumbers, 27, 28. 
a Breaſt- mi Kk, 13. Currants, 16, 253 56, | : 
Brocoli, 20. Cuſtom in eating, 73. 


Butter, H. | Cyder, 43 53, 


DANDELION, 21, 58, 


Dates, 26. 
* (nature of) 5, 


Duck, 37, 39, 64. 
EAR TH- NU T8, 23. 


69, 72. 

Eat not after exerciſe, 78. 
Eatin x much, 35. 
Eel, 68 — 

885» 65. 
Endive, 21, 58, * 


FENNEL, 21. 
3+ og de 36 Ed 


Flounders, . 
Food, choice of, 
Fouls, 2. | 
Fruit,. 24, 27: 

Fruit dried, 26. 
——dreſſed, 57. 

— preſerved, 26, 52. 


Fping, 41. 


GARLICK, 21; 60. 
Geeſe, 39, 64. 
Gooſberries, 1, 25 56. 
Grapes, 24, 50. 
Gudgeons, 67. 


' JADDOCK 67. 
Hare, 62. | 
Heartburn, 32. 


Herring, 67. 
bot, . 


4 


wa 
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Eat nothing that diſagrees, | 


FN U 1 * 


AC K. 67. . 
Jellies, 39. — 


LEEES, 60. 

| Lemons, 29. 

| Lettuce, 215 58. 
Lobſters, 68. 
Tump, 67. 
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MACK RE, 67 
Meat, whether given for 
food, 28, &c. 

Meat much dreſſed, 38. 
—— lean or fat, 36. 
— kept, 37, 72. 
—— young or old, 38, 42. 
aſon, 72, f 
Melons, 27. 
Milk, 9. 
Mint, 21. 
Moderation in eatin 
Mullet, 67. b 70 
I 8, 68. 

ULINTOOIMS, 24, 59. 
Mutton, 61. : 


NUTS, 1 


OIL, 50. 


| Onions, 21, 23, 60. 


Oranges, 26. 


4 Oylters, 68. 
[PALATE fhould be 


ſtudied, 70. 


Panada, 19. 
arſley, 21. 


1 


RADDISHES, 22, 59. 
Ra aſberries, 56, 
Roach, 67. 


Salted proviſions, 1 5, 49. 
had, 67. 

Shalot, 21. 

Shell-fiſh, 

Shrimp, 685 

Small birds, 690 

Smelt, 66. 


bnipe, 64. 


e 43, ke. 
ow. + vn 57. 
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Sugar, 12, 50, &c. 


VARIE of food, 
e * 


WATER, $24 
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